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HE first of a series of most valuable 
articles on SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS, 
appears in this JOURNAL. The en- 

tire course will be worth a year’s subscr ip- 
tion to this paper to those who are anxious 
to improve. The first of Col. Parker's lec- 
tures on psychology, as reported by Miss 
Kenyon, is in type, and will appear next 
week. We have a host of good things in 
store, ready to come to visibility as fast as 
we can get room for them. 


55 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 








AN examination is not so much for the purpose of 

finding out what a pupil knows, as ascertain- 
ing his mental power. Technical knowledge goes 
for everything in a school graded according to the 
cast-iron plan of some cities; but it goes for much 
less in a school where each pupil is studied, as far as 
it is possible to do so, and treated according to his 
individual wants. 

We are coming to place less and less reliance on 
text-books, and more and more on the teacher. 
Great advantages can be derived from the presence 
of a half a dozen geographies in a class. Variety is 
needed in the reading class. History can better be 
learned from a dozen authors than from one. Spe- 
cial books ought to be adopted, but others should not 
be excluded. We err in confining our pupils too 
closely to one series. Much has been written on this 
subject, for and against, but no arguments have 
been adduced in favor of arigid adherence to one 
book to the exclusion of all others. A library of 
text-books in every school, open for all pupils, under 
the direction of the teacher, is always a great bene- 
fit. . 





Too much of the valuable time of teachers has been 
occupied in clerical work. Some superintendents 
overwhelm their principals and teachers with re- 
ports on all sorts of subjects. Here are a few. 
‘*No. of pupils of foreign birth.” ‘‘Name each 
nationality.” ‘‘ The whole number of minutes lost 
by tardiness in each room.” ‘ Average attendance 
each half day.” ‘‘Standing of each pupil in each 
class reported monthly.” ‘‘ Number of pages passed 
over in each text-book each month.” This has been 
called with great truth ‘‘ cheap work.” Some of it 
is necessary, but much of what has been required 
does not pay for the valuable time wasted. 





Many teachers attempt to teachtoomuch. Mr. Cut- 
ting, in The Academy, says that ‘‘ Some principals 
are teaching as many as thirteen classes each day, 
in addition to their other duties as principal. Shades 
of Hercules! A board of education that tolerates 
that amount of teaching-work in a principal ought 
to be indicted! How could a principal properly pre- 
pare himself to teach each day so many branches of 
academic study? Any competent authority would 
say that such a feat would be strictly impossible 
under any circumstances whatever. Asking this 
question directly of one of these over-worked prin- 
cipals, he replied, ‘‘ By studying nearly every night 
till midnight.” How we pitied his pupils! He too 
ought to have been indicted for teaching hygiene 
and practicing suicide.” But what shall we say of 
teachers of graded schools who have thirty-five 
different exercises each day, and teach fifteen differ- 
ent classes! It is not uncommon to find that a pro- 
35|gram of an ungraded school contains as many as 
forty different changes. Sometimes as many as three 
classes are ‘‘ reciting” at the same time—two heard 
by the older pupils! 

A living sympathy with the present is needed in 
atranging work for a new term. The educational 
world does move. The marvelous improvements in 
science and art during the past few years is chang- 
ing the thoughts of men. We cannot keep plodding 
on like conservative farmers, using old machines, 
following old and obsolete ways. This pushing age 
demands that school work should be adapted to its 
needs. Tens of thousands of pupils can explain the 
reason of therule for the extraction of the cube root, 
but cannot tell how the piston of a steam engine is 
driven backward and forward. The old ‘‘pen- 
knife” method of teaching the alphabet is used by 
thousands of teachers; spelling is a memory exer- 
cise of many words not understood, and geography, 
as taught by thousands, is not geography at all, but} 
a dry drill in memorizing STP nie eenera en 





will never be ines “The poor pupils never get the 
joy that comes from seeing in the mind’s eyé a pic- 
ture of the world as itis, and thinking, out from 
comparative views, the problems of rainfalls, river 
systems, mountain ranges, and routes of commerce. 

There is great joy in good teaching, but there is 
great slavery in poor. A new year is a good time 
to make an advance, for the people will naturally 
expect something new and better. 


The education of the people can be attempted at 
the beginning of a new year. The remark is often 
made that ‘‘the people will not tolerate new meth- 
ods.” This is true in some places. With some 
people, what was in their younger days should be 
now, to-morrow, and forever. They call new ways 
all sorts of opprobrious names. A public address, 
delivered in a conversational manner, kind in its 
tone, will often dogood. But the teacher’s strongest 
argument is through results. If he is p!aced in a 
stubborn community, and ruled over by a thick- 
headed ‘‘ board,” he certainly hasa hard task to do; 
but usually he will find a few who sympathize with 
him, and through them and through his pupils he 
can accomplish great changes. The people are 
generally in sympathy with progress. There are 
few communities so far removed from civilization 
as not to feel its impulsive influences. 





The commencement of a new year is a good time 
for the teacher to convert himself. The greatest ob- 
stacles standing in the way of educational progress 
are not so much outside, as inside the teaching ranks. 
There are thousands of teachers who take no educa- 
tional paper, and own no standard educational book. 
Thisisa fact! It is a disgrace! There is abso- 
lutely no hope for such. They are stubborn obstacles 
(ob-sto). They stand in the door of the temple of 
progress, not ssoing in themselves, and not suffering 
those who would go in to enter. 





There are tens of thousands who do not attend 
teachers’ meetings, institutes, local, state, or na- 
tional associations. To them these gatherings have 
no value. They are fault-finders, and frequently 
arrogate to themselves superiority over their asso- 
ciates. It is true that this pbilippic will do no 
good, for those who need this thrashing will not see 
this page; but it is well, once in a while, to take 
account of stock; see how we stand; Dr. side, 
Cr. side; and the beginning of a new school year 
affords an excellent opportunity to make up such a 
statement. Every means must be taken to root old 
fogyism out of the vocation of teaching, and hasten 
the day when an enlightened, sensible progress will 
take its place. 





QGOMEBODY says that mental arithmetic is ne- 

glected in our schools. We believe it. This 
most important branch of study should at once be 
attended to. We have had rule arithmetic, rote 
arithmetic, memory arithmetic long enough; now 
we want mental arithmetic. The mind is what we 
profess to educate—the whole mind. We have seen 
pupils work out problems by rule and memory, with 
no idea why they did what they did. On one occa- 
sion while listening to a class reciting in percentage, 
we asked: ‘‘ What is per cent.?” The answer at 
once came: *‘By the hundred.” ‘ Well,” we said, 
“if a man should plant five bushels of potatoes in 
the spring, and dig six in the fall, what per cent. 
would he gain?” They hesitated, and finally one 
boy said, ‘‘ Can’t work that problem by percentage; 
the man didn’t plant a hundred bushels!” It was 
evident that that class was studying book arithmetic 
with a vengeance, Active, independent thought is 
needed in the work of this world. A young man 

*t- carry a text-book with him when he goes out 
into the country to buy corn, 
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HOW TO EDUCATE PARENTS. 


They need educating. Of this there is no doubt, 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, of this city, recently said : 
‘* There is a fixed conviction that no one is so fitted to 
lay out and superintend a girl’s course of study as her 
own parents. In truth, no one is less competent. Ten 
years’ experience in the class-room taught me that the 
person who knows least about a child’s moral deficien- 
cies and intellectual needs is its own mother,” This 
may seem at first to be a hard saying, but it is not. 
Does the mother know more about what medicine a 
child needs when it is sick than the skillful doctor she 
calls? Parents do not know the progress that has been 
made in educational practice during the past few years ; 
in fact, they do not know how they wish their own 
children to be educated. A lady writing to the Chris- 
tian Union on thia subject well asks: ‘‘ When a 
daughter goes to her studies with empty stomach be- 
cause of the lateness of the family breakfast hour ; when 
she is kept from school a day or more on account of the 
dressmaker, or because of a shopping excursion to a 
neighboring city, or because an evening entertainment 
has upset her nerves, what is one to think of the mother’s 
ideas of either intellectual or moral training ?”’ 

What can the teacher do? Talk with parents on this 
subject whenever opportunity occurs. Many excellent 
fathers and mothers have never considered what educa- 
tion means. To them, “getting the lessons,” ‘‘ pass- 
ing the examinations,” isall. That a school is to develop 
the good, and repress the evil, and train for success in 
life, more than for the learning of facts, has not dawned 
on the minds of thousands of parents. They have not 
thought that habits of punctuality, order, exact think- 
ing, and stating, quiet perseverance, and helpfulness are 
worth far more than tons of diplomas or the knowledge 
of tens of thousands of facts. 





WHAT SCHOOL CHILDREN OUGAT TO EAT. 


Many teachers will probably say : ‘‘ What have we to 
do with this? Let children eat what they please. I do 
not care what. My business is to teach.” But the factstill 
remains that ‘“‘school isa hungry place,” and healthy 
children not only wil? eat, and ought tu eat, and eat 
heartily, but they ought to have wholesome food. In 
some schools of this city, especially those under the care 
of the ‘‘ Children’s Aid Society,” luncheons are provided 
by theseciety. This is found to be necessary, in order 
to secure success instudy. In many families the lunch- 
eons of children who go home at the noon intermission 
consist of bread and beer; the result is the pupils are 
stupid and sometimes so sleepy they cannot attend to 
what is to be done. 

Some parents in large towns give their children money 
to buy luncheons instead of taking pains to prepare it. 
Money thus paid is generally expended for things not at 
all suitable for children to eat. Just now many papers 
are calling parents’ attention to the necessity of giving 
their children wholesome food, especially at noon 
time. The Evening Sun, of this city, recently gave 
some excellent suggestions on this subject ; so good, we 
copy them here : 


“ Atin lunch box that can be daily scalded and aired should be 
provided, and not a basket that soon becomes impregnated with 
food odors. A luncheon cannot be putin a pocket or satchel 
without being spoiled, or frequently broken into a conglomera- 
tien anything but appetizing. When the child opens its luncheon, 
if itis a surprise of good things, the fact of its having been re- 
membered and catered to adds a relish. 

Sandwiches made of ham, tongue, salt and highly seasoned 
meats are not desirable, for they occasion thirst, which is incon- 
venient during the school] session. Chicken, turkey, hard boiled 
egas, or any fresh, tender meat, make toothsome sandwiches. 
English bread and butter sandwiches spread with cream cheese 
are well liked. Boston or other brown bread spread with jelly 
is a dessert more wholesome than pastry. 

The layer in the sandwich centre is more easily eaten and can 
be more neatly introduced if chopped.” 


This paper also gives receipts for making brown bread 
for sandwiches, relishes with celery, meat bread, and 
wholesome, healthy cakes. Could teachers instruct 
parents how to cook. these lessons would be suita- 
ble for these pages, but since they can only use their 
influence in a general way, we omit the detail. But we 
must say that great intellectual good would be done if 
many parents could learn how to make good bread and 
butter. 

We would suggest that teachers use the village or city 
papers for tne purpose of urging attention to this impor- 
tant mutter. [t ought not to be considered a trivial sub- 
ject, for it certainly is not, ; 





THE EXAMINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES 
IN NEWYORK CITFY. 

Twenty-nine applicants for positions as teachers in the 
public schools of the state were examined August 23— 
26. Charles O. Dewey, of Englewood, N. J. ; Darwin L. 
Bardwelt, of Greenport, Long Island, and Samuel A. 
Preston, Mamaroneck, N. Y., took examinations in all 
of the eighteen subjects required and passed a high per 
cent. The following persons did nottake all examina- 
tions, but passed in those they took; Julius H. Clark, John 
A. Demarest, John C, Sturges, John K. Clark, Jr., Estella 
Demarest, Harrison P. Fay , Louise M. Byrnes, Hattie 
E. Abbott, Charles W. P. Banks, Mary 8. Clowes, Ma- 
tilda C. Skene, A. C. Almy, John R. Townsend, Clar- 
ence Edwards, and Jennie 8. Currie. The above named 
will receive certificates as far as they have been exam- 
ined. Those who took part of the subjects will have 
the privilege of completing the list another year. The 
ages of the candidates range from 21 to 49, but most 
of them are between 30 and 40. More than half are 
graduates of colleges and higher institutions of learning, 
and all have taught. One teacher, 49 years old, has 
taught 36 terms ; one of 39, 83 terms ; one of 44, 48 terms, 
and one of 38, 31 terms, 





THE Mail and Express of this city says that ‘two 
things ought to be done with regard to our public school 
teachers. The examinations for positions ought to be 
more strict and exacting, and the better class of teachers 
thus obtained ought to be paid much higher salaries 
than prevail now.” 





THIS paper also says that ‘“‘ chemistry, algebra, geo- 
metry, geology, astronomy, physics, law, and literature 
are subjects included in the examination of teachers for 
state certificates. If the examination takes any def- 
inite hold upon these topics, so as to involve a real 
acquaintance with them on the part of the candidates— 
the standard of teachers’ qualifications is rising.” This 
by no means follows. The examination for state certifi- 
cates was no harder this year than for several years 


past. 


It is often asked, ‘‘ What good is done by our great 
educational gatherings?” If nothing more they con- 
vince the world that teachers are in earnest, and have 
definite purposes. A recent correspondent of a religious 
paper said concerning the last July meestingin Chicago, 
that “if any one supposed that school-teaching was a 
simple business, he would quickly have been undeceived 
when he tried to understand the different departments 
of elementary schvol, and art education, and kinder- 
garten, and superintendence, and normal schools, and 
higher instruction, and musical, and secondary, and in- 
dustrial education. If he supposed that teachers “ kept 
school” simply for their pay, he would have learned his 
mistake as he witnessed their enthusiasm in these de- 
partment meetings, and listened to the discussion of 
methods for securing greater efficiency.” 








Mr. CHARLES Bary, of Chicago, in a letter to the 
mayor of that city, urging the claims of Mr. Charles H, 
Ham as a member of the Chicago city board of educa- 
tion says : 

STUDIES SHOULD BE PURSUED 


not for the little knowledge which they convey in them- 
selves, or as preparatory or technical examinations, but 
rather as mediums of mind and body growth. The sys- 
tem of cramming the child’s mind with indigestible 
matter, unintelligible words and figures, and machine- 
like ‘‘learning by heart,” is relegated to the cemetery 
of the past. ‘‘ Oral spelling,” ‘‘ technical examinations,” 
“‘flat-mapped geography,” ‘‘ committing of history,” 
‘text-book teaching,” that is parrot-like, ‘‘ hearing of 
lessons,” the system of rewards and punishments, as 
practiced, are fit subjects for museums of antiquity. We 
live in the age of progress ; we advance in art, science, 
trade, etc.; shall we stop short of education? And yet 
there is no field more open to progress than education ; 
the standing army of America is her 800,000 teachers ; 
the bulwarks of her fortresses, her public schools, as 
they ought to be. 





ImPorTANT changes have just taken place in Brooklyn. 
Mr. William H. ll has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in place of Mr, Patterson, 
who resigned to take the principalship of the Central 
Grammar School. Mr. Maxwell has been Mr. Patter- 


son’s associate for five years. E. G. Ward and C. P. 


rae sprained Acseioie Onpeeinendante 
. Ward next of . Maxwell, 
Me end steele of promo School 10, 








THE County Sehool Council, Chicago, is the title of , 
new monthly, the first number of which appeared in 
July, devoted to the supervision and general interests of 
common schools. The managing editor is W. McCollum 
with W. M. Welch and John Trainer as associates, The 
purpose of this paper is good, its typographical appear. 
ance first-class and its literary characterexcellent. We 
wish it long hfe and prosperity. 





A GENTLEMAN, employed by a prominent publishing 
house of this city, while visiting a high school in one of 
the central states, was gratified to find the blackboards 
covered with drawings copied from a text-book of zoo. 
logy, which his firm published. On inquiry, he found 
that the teacher alone possessed a copy, from which he 
wasreally teaching, while the school board had intro. 
duced another book which the entire class possessed, 
and from which they were reciting, parrot-like, the les. 
sons ! 





Pror. Henry Drummond, recently delivered a lecture 
in this city on Africa, in which he said that ‘‘ the picture 
of Central Africa which we have in our mind’s eye is all] 
a mistake. It isnota junglein which wild beasts 
abound and monkeys are to be seen climbing upon every 
tree, but a great table-land cut up into mountains and 
lakes. There are but few wild beasts, and there is not a 
monkey to be seen ina month. Regarding the inhabit- 
ants, he informed us that we could never know how 
amazingly simple and primitive a creature man could 
be without a trip to Central Africa. One stick serves 
the African savage for a sword, and fifty for a house, 
He has no wants.” 





THE Trustees’ Trade Journal, Indianapolis, Ind., gives 
a list of 102 places where first class school buildings will 
be finished this Fall, or erected during the coming sea- 
son, Their cost varies from $5,000 to $100,000. 





Supt. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, Iowa, has been nomin- 
ated by the Iowa Republicans for state superintendent 
of public instruction. In Iowaa Republican nomina- 
tion means an election. Supt. Sabin will do the office 
honor. 





THE following questions were recently asked of 
litle boys and girls of from from eight to ten years of 
age, in the public schools of a prominent eastern city. 
They were given as a test of physiology at the end of 
the first year's elementary instruction. 

“1. How can it proved that nicotine isa poison? 2. Why are 
cigarettes especially harmful? 3. Isalcoholafood? 4. What is 
the effect of disuse upon a muscle? 5. Und: r what names is opium 
sold? 6. Under what names is alcohol drunk? 7. What is the 
difference between a fvodanda poison? 8. Isanything guined 
by changing from one narcoticto another? 9. What is the effect 
of beer as a drink? 10. How does cheerfulness help the 
muscle.” 

What wonderful physioligists these infants will be- 
come when they reach the age of maturity! A surgical 
operation will be necessary, for their heads will not be 
able to hold all the knowledge they will be obliged to 
take in. 





THE Constitutional centennial commission has issued 
an address to the people of the United States. This 
commission was organized at Philadelphia on the 2d of 
December, 1886, by the commissioners appointed by the 
states and territories, for the purpose of providing for 
the proper celebration by the nation of the centennial 
anniversary of the framing and promulgation of the 
constitution of the United States of America. 

They have provided for the delivery of an oration by 
Mr. Justice Miller, of the supreme court of the United 
States, and a poem bya national poet in commemor- 
ation of the signing of the constitution. There will be 4 
grand industrial processional display, which will out- 
shine in magnificence and extent, in the variety and 
completeness of its details, the great popular rejoicings 
of over one hundred years ago. There will be a military 
display in which the United States will be represented 
by each branch of its military and naval service, cOb- 
manded by the general of the army ; the several states 
and territories and the District of Columbia will be 
represented by their militia and volunteer service. The 
President of the United States will preside in perso? 
upon the 17 of September. “Come, then, citizens of 
America! to the citv of the constitution. Revisit the 
hallowed ground of its birthplace. Review the scenes, 
recall the deeds, revive the memories of the great state> 
men who framed it. Renew your vows of fealty to the 
constitution, and thus knit in closer bonds of union the 
members of our great Republic,” 
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PxoF. 8S. S. Parr, of the De Pauw, Ind, Normal Uni- 
yersity has been spending the summer in Europe. 


W. N. HatLMAn, Supt. of the La Porte schools, is a 
prominent man, in the national educational meetings. 
At Chicago he read a paper before the National Council, 
which was much eulogized ; he was Prest. of the Kinder- 
garten Section and made an opening address, and he had 
anexercise before the gener! association. He isacredit 
to Indiana. 


The Rev. Dr. A, J. Upson, for many years a member 
of the faculty of Hamilton College, is hopelessly ill at 
Slaterville Springs, N. Y. 


Dr. Homer B. SPRaGuE, who resigned the presidency 
of Mills College for Women, across the bay from San 
Francisco, has written a letter to the present head of the 
college, Dr. C, C. Stratton, threatening that unless he 
retires from his present position certain scandalous 
charges brought against him by a woman while he was 
preaching in Oregon will be revived. Stratton’s friends 
declare that he was acquiited of these charges in a for- 
mal trial, 


Mas. EUDORA HAILMAN will, in September, open again 
her school for training kindergarten teachers. She isa 
thorough kindergartmer herself, has much more than 
ordinary ability, is full of enthusiasm, even to overflow- 
ing, and has unusual facilities for giving teachers not 
only the theory but practice, and extended observation. 
No other schools in the state employ kindergarten 
methods to so great an extent as do the La Porte schools. 


J. M. Bioss, for several years superintendent at 
Muncie, Ind, takes the superintendency of the Topeka, 
Kan., schools. We learn from the Indiana School Jour- 
nal that asa testimonial, at the close of the schools, a 
number of the leading citizens made him a present of an 
elegant gold watch, to which the teachers added an 
appropriate chain. 


Miss Mary NICHOLSON, principal of the Indianapolis 
training school, was last year elected a member of the 
National Council of Education, to filla vacancy. This 
year she was re-elected for the full term of six years. 


THe appeal of the Andover Professors against the 
decision of the Visitors in the case of Professor Smyth 
is expected to come before the Supreme Court next 
November. 


WELLESLEY College, of which Miss Alice Freeman is 
president, is having a big boom. - Nearly five times as 
many girls want to go there next year as there is room 
for. 


At Lafayette College fifty-six men registered for ex- 
amination for entranc. in one day, two more than the 
number for any previous year. It is learned that a 
gentleman of Brooklyn, who desired to be unknown, 
has contributed $7,500 to the March Endowment fund, 
bringing it up to $23,000. 


THE latest building to add to Mr. Moody’s seminary 
in Northfield, Mass., is the new library, which is to be 
speedily erected, Its corner stone was laid on June 4, 
with the usual ceremony, speeches, and addresses. It is 
to cost about $25,000, and will hold 40 000 volumes. 


Miss GRack Howarp, daughter of a well known New 
York journalist, has determined to devote the next two 
years of her life to teaching Indian girls. Miss Howard 
will establish a school at Crow Creek Agency in Dakota. 


. Five colleges in Georgia have just graduated one 
hundred and fourteen young men, ninety four of whom 
are professors of religion. 


SARAH MARSHALL, who died recently at Philadelphia, 
Pa., leaves her fortune, which is estimated at from 
$350,000 to $400,000, for the relief of chronic and incur- 


able invalids who cannot be cared for by the general 
hospitals. 


At the late commencement at Bucknell University, 
the Rev. Dr. J. 8. MacIntosh, of Philadelphia, delivered 
an elegant, impressive oration before the literary socie- 
tieson Patrick Hamilton, “the ancient scholar and 
young martyr,” who, dying at twenty four, preceded 
John Knox in the Scottish Reformation. 


Proressor B. I. Wheeler, Assistant Professor of Phil- 
ology in Cornell University, was recently called to 
Brown University, whereupon the board at Cornell 
made him a full professor, appropriated $10,000 to his 

and gave him leave of absence for a year to 


SUPT. S. H. JONES, ERIE, PENN. 





Supt. Jones’ father, grandfather, and several of his 
sisters, cousins, uncles, and aunts, were teachers or 
educational workers ; in fact, he is a born teacher. 

He was one of the students of the Michigan state 
normal school soon after its organizatior, and when 
only a country teacher, was offered the principalship 
of one of the largest and finest schools in the state. 
For two years he was principal of the schools of Three 
Rivers, Mich., his successor being Prof. Payne, now of 
the pedagogical department of Michigan University. 
Dowagiac, of the same state, a thrifty town and enter- 
prising in school matters, elected him as principal, a 
position he held one year, when he was called to Erie. 
Pa., by an unanimous choice, where he has been for the 
last twenty-nine years, and was recently re-elected for 
a term of three years. 

Mr. Junes has served as president of the Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ Association, secretary of the department of 
National Association of School Superintendents, and 
has filled the office of vice-president of the Council of 
Education for the second term. 

So far as his home educational duties allow, he takes 
up educational work at institutes. and is in hearty 
sympathy with doing the best possible and having the 
best possible. Hearty, thorough, sympathetic, and 
Christian ; he exerts a commanding influence wherever 
he is known. 





THE EDUCATOR’S COURSE OF STUDY. 
II. 





In the preceding article the studies were named which 
the teacher should pursue in order to obtain a dip- 
loma, and become a professional teacher. It is an im- 
portant step for a young man to take, that of resolving 
that he will not be satisfied with a third-grade certificate, 
but will go on until he stands on the top round of the 
ladder, If a large number of the teachers of the country 
would resolve to do this, teaching would become a pro- 
fession ; the occupation would be respected tenfold ; it 
would be more remunerative. 

There are many signsthat indicate a change is coming 
—a change in the teacher’s relation to his work. Here- 
tofore any man of decent character who could read, 
write, and cipher, who knew something about grammar 
and geography, was admitted to the school-room, and 
forthwith set out to form the tender minds of the helpless 
children committed to his care, But the results of the 
school thus conducted have not satisfied the American 
people. They are beginning to demand special knowl- 
edge and special skill. The teachers should see from 
afar the sure coming of a change ; they should prepare 
themselves specially as teachers. The normal school is 
the place for fitting professionals for teaching. But all 
cant go to normal schools ; to meet the needs of this 
class, institutes and state examinations have been pro- 
vided. Various causes prevent teachers from availing 
themselves of the advantages these offer. Some think 
they will remain in the work but a short time, some 
have no one to aid them to go forward, This last class 
isa large one. This journal has stimulated a very large 
number not to rest satisfied with their attainments, but 
to make steady advancement, assuring them that in a 


summer lectures on pyschology. 
cepts, cencepts, concepts— nothing but concepts. 
an uneasy feeling that something was being left out, 
and kept asking myself, ‘‘ Is the study of mind, then, so 
simple? Are the contents of the mind to be classified 
only as concepts ? 
my consciousness but concepts?’ 
applying the parts of speech as a test. 
thoughts we have words, and since all our words are 
classified as parts of speech, I would find out whether 
there were other things than concepts, by seeing if there 
were words for other things than concepts. So I com- 
menced : 








travel and study in Europe. 


pecuniary sense alone it was advisable, if for no other. 





———- 





But there are higher reasons. At the beginning of this 
school year, we call on every reader to see where he 
stands. Let us ask him the plain question : 
hold a diploma? To this, probably, but one or twu in a 
hundred will answer in the affirmative. 
to him, in all earnestness, determine this shall not be so. 
Find the grade or class to which you belong, begin on 
the studies you will need to know to advance to the next 
grade. 
We have been asked if we would answer letters or 
give suggestions. This will be impossible, owing to a 
heavy pressure of editorial work. 
who will gladly assist the aspiring teacher. 
remembers when he had taught one term how he felt 
keenly his need of preparation for teaching, how he wel- 
comed the offer of a graduate of the Albany normal 
school to answer his questions, The kind offices of the 
earnest, the high-spirited Collins, will never be forgot- 
ten? There are many such yet ready to hold out the 
helping hand ; especially will the county euperinterdent 
be found ready. K, 


Do you 


We then say 


And do this at once. 


But there are others 
The writer 





GRAMMAR TO THE KESCUF. 
I enjoyed the privilege of listening to Col. Parker's 
He talked of con- 
I had 


Is there nothing that passes through 
At last I thought of 
Since for all our 


The article limits (or unlimits) the concept. 

The adjective tells of some element in the concept. 
The noun names the concept. 

The pronoun recalls a concept previously made. 

The verb shows the concept in action or at rest. 

The adverb shows the concept in a particular kind of 


action or rest. 


The preposition tells the relation of two or more con- 


cepts that are in the mind at the same time. 


The conjunction connects or disconnects coneepts co- 


existent in the mind. 


The interjection—ha! we have got to the end of con- 


cepts at last. 


But no! The interjection tells how the Ego receives 


the concept when it comes upon him suddenly, 


Please ask Cul. Parker if he would stil) - throw the 


grammar out of the window. ‘ 


And how about those people who teach that the verb 
‘“*the word”? Action is merely an attribute. The 


concept is the only habitant of the chamber of thought, 
and, consequently, the noun is “‘ the word.” 


E, E. K, 





THE city of Platteville, Wis., was in gala dress last 


week to do honor to President Pickard, of the lowa State 
University, the founder and principul of the Platteville 
Academy from 1846 to 1860. Mr. Pickard went to Platte- 
ville from Bowdoin College, a young man of twenty- 
two years, and opened hia schoolin a frame building 
with only five pupils. His power as a teacher soon be- 
came known. 
parts of the West, and Pickard’s Academy gained the 
reputation of being a preparatory school which had few, 
if any superiors. In 1853 a large three-story stone build- 
ing was erected (now the north wing of the State Nor- 
mal School), additional teachers were employed, and for 
the remaining six years of Mr. Pickard’s service the 
academy hada marked success, preparing a large num- 
ber of students forcollege. In 1859 Mr. Pickard was 
elected Superintendent of Public Instruction in Wiscon- 
sin, and the Platteville Academy in course of time was 
merged into a state normal school. 
of Public Instruction, Regent of Normal Schools, and 
Regent of the State University, Mr. Pickard’s work is 
well known to the peopleof Wisconsin. In the autumn 
of 1868 he was elected superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, and for thirteen years filled that position with 
great ability, and to this day he is called the * Father of 
the Chicago School System.” 
presidency of the State University of Iowa, performing 
the executive duties of that great institution with marked 
success until June last, when he resigned to take a much- 
needed rest. 


Students flocked to his school from all 


As Superintendent 


In 1876 he accepted the 
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SUPERSTITIONS die hard. A correspondent of the Tri- 
bune, N. Y., says that within three miles of Williams’ 
College a well-to-do farmer was not long since so ill that 
a consultation of physicians wascalled. When the doc- 
tors had agreed upon a diagnosis which had little in it 
to encourage the sick man’s friends, one of the family 
approached the attending physician and said they would 
like to try ‘‘ skinning the black cat and holdin’ the pelt 
next to father’s hide.” Another instance was that of an 
old nurse who was called to take care of a sick child. 
She was observed to carry into the sick room an old axe, 
and when asked what she proposed to do with it, said 
she was going to ‘‘ put it under the bed to keep the baby 
from havin’ fits.” The school-master is yet needed in 
the old Bay State. 





Mr. H. P. Smita, head drawing teacher, Brooklyn 
Public Schools, taught drawing in the Glens Falls Train- 
ing Class. His work was highly appreciated. In con- 
nection with his department there was an interesting 
exhibition, accessible to the class, representing every 
grade of primary and grammar school, and showing 
several hundreds of useful and ornamental objects, 
drawn, cut out, and finished by public school children, 
taught by the methods which were presented at the 
Summer School. 





A SUGGESTION. 





By May MACKINTOSH. 


We all must have noticed, in our newspapers and 
magazines—a growing non-professional interes: in edu- 
cational matters ; that is, people outside of our profes- 
sion are beginning to look, with seeing eyes, at least at 
our results, if not at our ideals, 

This is grand—we want it ; we must hold out welcom- 
ing hands, and say, with the man of Macedonia, ‘‘ Come 
over, and help us.” 

Are we not all conscious, all the more if we love our 
work, of a narrowing tendency, which causes us to look 
at everything from the standpoint of the teacher? What 
better cure for narrow views of life could there be than 
meeting on equal terms with educated men and women 
who are not teachers, although they are beginning to 
realize the 1mportance of our work? What health-hints 
can we not get from the doctor? What practical busi- 
ness points from the manufacturer, or the man of busi- 
ness? What vivid pictures from the traveler to be the 
inspiration of our history, or geography lessons ? 

Added to this would be the immense advantage of for 
once 

Seeing “* ourselves as others see us,’”’ 


and so keeping out of ruts. 

Think for a moment of the most intelligent men and 
women we each know ; and then to ourcircle let us add 
the circles of say a hundred other teachers in such a 
way as to utilize the special talent of each for the bene- 
fit of all. 

The immense national associations cannot cover this 
ground. They are mostly composed of teachers; we 
need an organization which includes within its limits, an 
equal number. 

ist, Of teachers. 

2d, Of members of other professions, with educated 
men and women belonging to no profession. 

The history of education shows us the benefits con- 
ferred on teachers, by thinkers outside of their ranks. 
The names of Bacon, Milton, and Goethe, sufficiently 
illustrate this, tosay nothing of the illustrious writers 

the present time who are still with us. 

Such an organization as has been proposed must above 
all things, be wide enough to include ali who are able 
and willing todo good work ; be they known to fame, 
or unknown and seemingly insignificant, for the un- 
known of to-day, may become the known of to-morrow, 
if he will only live up to the best that is in him. 

Our two fundamental principles would then be :— 

ist. That tbis organization must be composed in equal 
parts, of teachers, and of non-teachers, r 

To this ead, every teacher wishing to join, must give 
a pledge to bring in, within a certain time, the most in- 
teliigent person in his circle of friends, not a teacher, 
whom he can persuade to join. If he does not fulfill this 
condition, his own membership is forfeited. 

2d. That this organization should be broad enough to 
exclude no one capable of doing good work. 

This second principle is a very difficult one to carry 
out into practice, with a fair degreé of success; and it 
will tuke the wisest among us'to discover just how to 
do it! 





It seems to me, however, that correspondence, in the 
first place, and the printing-press in the second, would 
form the most practicable medium of communication 
for alarge and widely separated body of men and 
women. 

Just here, I might mention the plan of anartist’s club 
for mutual help and criticism. For convenience, let us 
assume that there were fifty artists in this club. Each 
month they had to prepare one sketch or study. No. 1 
mailed his sketch to No. 2, who wrote his criticism ; as 
concisely as possible, on a blank sheet of paper accom- 
panying the drawing. No. 2 then mailed No. 1's sketch, 
together with his own, to No. 8, who criticised both 
drawings, and sent them on, with his own, to No. 4: 
and so on, until the circle was completed, when of 
course each member had fifty short criticisms to make 
every month. The great point gained here was the ab- 
straction of the essential part of these criticisms, so as 
to give them a real *‘ working” value. 

Now, as to the ‘‘ What,” which by the way should 
have come before the “‘ How,” in strict, logical se- 
quence. 

I know of nothing better as models for the choice of 
subjects for study and discussion, than those taken up 
by the Twilight Club in New York, or in the Query Club 
(Miss Sparhawk ia “ Education.”) Such subjects as the 
‘* Ethics of Strikes,” ‘‘Christ and the Temperance Ques- 
tion, ‘‘The Indian Question,” etc., etc., should appeal to 
the wider interests of every civilized human being. 

I would propose as the motto of the embryonic organi- 
zation :— 

FROM THOUGHT TO ACTION. 


A society formed in Brooklyn, N. Y., worked on the 
following plan: Each winter, the members took up a 
given subject, say, Practical Political Economy, studied 
what has been said by the most competent authorities, 
and then at once proceeded to put the principles 
so learned into practice. 

At the time, that section of Brooklyn was a prey tothe 
beings best described by the term “‘ able-bodied” tramps; 
who would take nothing but money, and who would not 
work. Here was the problem. How did our economists 
solve it? 

They asked all of their personal friends and acquaint- 
ances, and their friends, to give nothing at the door, but 
to send anything (food or clothing) which they had to 
spare, to a building rented by the society. (The tramps 
were to be sent there, too!) Then wood was provided 
for the men to saw ;and sewing, washing, etc., for the 
women. This work was paid for at a fair rate, and a 
low price deducted for the good meal set before each 
worker. I am not altogether prepared to defend the po- 
litical economy of this proceeding; but the point of 
value is that here was thought passing to action !/ 

Such are the seed-suggestions I have to offer. If the 
seed is good, and finds suitable soil and environment, 
there may come from it much fruit of help and enlarge- 
ment in our aims and lives. Andso I leave it to the 
consideration of all who have ever felt the need of real- 
izing the larger ends of life in their daily work with 
their children. 





SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS. 





By Pror. JoHN F. WooDHULL, State Normal School, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


L 


The series of papers, of which this is the first, will 
give simple experiments in Zoology, Physiology, Geogra- 
phy, Botany, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astrono- 
my, and Geology. 

The apparatus described need to cost only a small 
amount. Most of it can be constructed by teachers and 
pupils; while such articles as test-tubes, etc., which 
must be purchased, may be obtained through any coun- 
try druggist. 

Inasmuch as these papers will be in the nature of a 
report of what the author has done and is still doing 
with various classes of students, they will be thoroughly 
practical. The directions will be so explicit that no one 
can have difficulty in carrying them out, even though 
he may have had no previous experience in conduct- 
ing experiments. 

After quite a varied experience in the matter, the 
author has come to believe that all teachers may obtain 
the requisite skill and the necessary funds for this kind 
of work. 

As to the latter, it is probable that judicious teachers 
may get the necessary aid from the school officials of 
any district. Failing this, they may either send out a 





subscription paper or expend a little from their own in- 
come. Each of the above methods have been found to 
pay well in the end. 

While many of the experiments and pieces of appara- 
tus which will be described in these papers are original 
devices and have never before been published, many 
others will be merely selected and are liable to be wel] 
known by some teachers. 

Any persons, who find difficulty in carrying out the 
directions, are invited to communicate with the author, 
and any criticisms, favorable or adverse, will be thank- 
fully received. 


ZOOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Every part of the body is composed of water, animal 
matter, and mineral matter. 

To show this, perform the following experiments : 

Take any part of an animal,—lean or fat meat, bone, 
cartilage, hide, hair, or nails,—suppose we take a bone, 
Put it into a test-tube and heat it over an alcohol lamp 
or bunsen burner. 

(Test-tubes will cost three or five-cents apiece, and 
they have so many uses that we think every school 
ought to have them. They may be held directly in the 
flame, and while one end is in the flame the other may 
be held in the hand without discomfort. Alcohol! lamps 
cost about forty cents apiece.) 

The water will be driven off in the form of steam 
which will condense upon the sides of the test-tube. 

If apiece of fresh, lean meat be weighed and then 
thoroughly dried, it» will be found to have lost about 
three-fourths of its original weight. 

Although bones contain a much smaller proportion of 
water than the lean meat, blood and other fluids of the 
body contain a larger proportion, and hence the average 
for the whole is nearly the same. 

A man who weighs one hundred and fifty pounds is 
composed of one hundred and ten pounds of water and 
only forty pounds of solid matter. 

Other experiments should be performed in this con- 
nection to show how universally water enters into the 
constitution of substances. A good method to pursue is 
to lay the substance on a tin dish or saucer and heat 
moderately on the top of a stove, steam radiator, or 
other convenient place,—an alcohol lamp, with the 


‘wick drawn down so as to make a small flame, will do 


nicely. 

Invert a tumbler over the dish and the moisture will 
become visible by condensing on the sides. 

If a piece of cucumber, or melon be taken, the result 
will be very striking. 

Remove the tumbler after a time and coutinue the 
drying persistently, and scarcely a trace will be left to 
represent the solid portion. 

Thus water may be driven off from all kinds of sub- 
stances, animal, vegetable, and mineral. 

Try it with table salt, chalk, etc. 

To show that mineral matter is a constituent of animal 
and vegetable bodies, we have merely to turn our atten- 
tion to the ashes left after burning away all the organic 
matter present. 

Lay a bone on a piece of tin, sheet-iron, or some other 
suitable implement, and set it inside of the stove upon 
the coals. The animal matter will burn up entirely, 
leaving the mineral matter. 

If the process is carried far enough, that which is left 
will be pure white, and will retain nearly the shape and 
size of the original bone. It will be found to be brittle, 
and will resemble very closely the plaster upon the 
wall, 

In the bones of an adult there is about twice as much 
mineral as animal matter, and this proportion increases 
with age. Hence, the bones of aged people are brittle. 

To obtain the animal matter entire, take a slender 
bone and lay it in a glass or porcelain dish and cover it 
with water. Then add one-tenth to one-fifth its volume 
of common hydrochloric acid, which can be procured of 
any druggist at a small price and will be valuable to have 
for future experiments. It is also called muriatic acid. 

Soak the bone several days in this mixture, until it is 
perfectly flexible. 

It may be tied into a knot, and is a good representa 
tion of an infant’s bones, which are mostly cariilage. 

Burn this animal portion thus obtained from the bone 
upon the fire shovel and note whether it entirely disap 
pears. 

Also put the mineral portion obtained from the former 
experiment into the acid mixture and note whether it 
entirely disappears. . 

Finalty it should be said that nothing is so essential 
as patience to those who would conduct experiments 
successfully. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them, The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shou.d be. 








EFFECTS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 





By Miss Anna I. WILLIs. 


Blackboard decoration may be carried to a high de- 
gree of artistic success by means of two very ordinary 
materials, charcoal and white crayon. With a little 
skillful hardling, these will effect a wonderful transfor- 
mation on the plain black surfaces, which have no 
beauty in themselves. 

The decoration can be done by some artistic members 
of the class, for I will venture to say that no class is so 
poor that it has no scholar who can copy some pretty 
desgn for the adornment of the room. Try them. Send 
all to the board at various times, and have them copy 
some simple sketch, a house with tree near by, a bridge 
over a little stream, or a bit of wall with a wild vine 
overrunning it. It will not take long to find out those 
who are most apt at such work, and they can be ap- 
pointed the class artists. 

Devote some six or eight feet of board, if possible, to 
rolls of honor, and let them be adorned with the very 
prettiest drawmgs which can be found, not the old- 
fashioned scrolls, or banners, but such as are in every 
art magazine. The beautiful designs in Christmas or 
Easter cards now published, will be an unfailing source 
from which to draw inspiration. Many of them have 
snow scenes which can be easily copied, and are pecu- 
liarly adapted to our black and white materials. The 
odd, but pretty figures in the Greenaway designs, will 
always be pleasant to look at. 

Ifa certain portion of the space be set apart for a roll 
of honor, or credit list, it can be indicated by a snow 
scene in the lower right-hand corner, and a gracefui 
spray of flowers in the upper corner, opposite. 

A unique design which I saw in one pleasant room, 
consisted of a rough wall, made of oblong stones, and a 
number of faces drawn above, apparently looking over 
the wall. This was the “‘ credit wall,” and tne names of 
pupils gaining a certain number of credits, were put in 
the various stones. 

Another sketch might answer the same purpose, repre- 
seating the side elevation of a flight of ten steps, each 
step representing one of the per cents between 90 and 
100. The names of those who are above 90 could 
be printed just under the top line of the step, 
which would indicate the right per cent. ; thus, those 
who were perfect, would have their names under the line 
of the top step; those having 99, on the second step from 
the top, and so on. It would make a prettier design if 
some little figure were drawn sitting on the top step. 















































NOTATION AND .UMERATION. 


By Miss Kare H. Betcner, V. P. Lawrence Street 
Primary School, Newark, N. J. 


(This method differs from others in two respects ; 
first, the difficulties are separated, so that but one at a 
time is presented; second 1t is thorough in each part be- 
fore the next is begun. Each of these five lessons should 
be repeated until all the backward pupils clearly under- 
stand. Then they are ready for the next lesson.) 

The difficulties in teaching notation and numeration 
do not occur in writing numbers of three figures or less. 
Taking for granted that they can write and read any 
number up to 999, we will begin with the difficulties of 
using more than one period. 

LESSON I. 


M.| T. | U. 


Send class to the board, each pupil to a numbered 

















place. Let them copy, line by line, this form and erase 
as soon as finished. Make it again and erase. As soon 
as they remember it enough to draw easily and quickly, 
let it stay, and explain the M., T, and U. They will 
easily understand units. Then let ten pupils make one 
hundred little marks each, and tell them that all those 
marks together make a thousand. They will realizea 
thousand when they thus see one. A million they must 
take on faith, when told it is a thousand thousand. 

Then tell them that the divisions under M., T., and 
U. are periods. Then they are ready to write some 
numbers. 

“* Write a 8 in thousands period.” 

They write: 





M. | T. | U. | 


| | | 
**What did you write?” 
ity Three.” 
“Three what?” 
** Three thousand.” 


‘Right. Make is three million instead. 
They change it to 








M. | T. | Uz 





‘*Now, whenever I give you a uumber to write with- 
out telling you which period to write it in, you must 
always put it in U. period. Write 3.” 

They write : 





mm.) eek Us, 


8 





Then drill them on all kinds of difficult numbers, but 
say nothing about filling vacant places with ciphers. 


LESSON Il. 


“Write upon the blackboard, something that I want 
you toremember. 1. Always place the numbers given 
at the right of the period. 2, Each period should con- 
tain three figures, and if you are not given three, fill 
up with ciphers on the left. Underscore the words right 
and left.” 

‘““Draw the form.—Read aloud the first sentence I 
gave you to write. Now write these numbers and do 
what you read.” These numbers should be the most 
difficult to be thought of, as : six million and six, etc. 

M. UL 


T. 
6 6 
800; 40} 500 
9 9 | 900 
6 6| 66 
50 50; 50 


“‘ Stand in the place of the boy on your right. If you 
find any numbers wrong, place a cross at the rigkt, out 
side the form.” 

LESSON III. 


Have them write five numbers as in Lesson IL. 
‘‘Class read aloud the second sentence I gave you to 
write.” 

They do it. 

** Now, do what you read.” 

ae! laces and see who has these figures of the 
first number, beginning at the left.” Drill writing and 
correcting numbers in this way until there are no errors 
to be found. 


LESSON IV. 


Have them, first, make the form ; secon, erase all 
the lower parts of vertica! lines. 





|u|. | v. | 





, ’ 
, , 
, , 
, ’ 
, , 


‘* Make rows of commas down instead of the two mid- 
dle lines, and let them be about two inches apart.” 
Practice writing and reading numbers. 


LESSON V. 


‘* Make form with commas, Erase all but commas.” 
Drill writing and reading numbers again, and if no step 
has been slurred over, they will write any number 
rapidly and correctly. 





-It pays to take great pains. Genius is the faculty of 





noticing details unnoticed by most observers. 


THE PRISM, 





A prism can be bought very cheap, and it will afford 
much instruction and amusement. 





Darken the room, arrange a mirror outside so as to 
reflect a beam of sunlight through a narrow slit, hold 
the prism in the beam, and lead the pupils to say that 
white light enters the room, After the light has passed 
through the prism, let them examine carefully the bril- 
hant spectrum produced. (It should be projected upon 
a clear white surface.) Question: How many colors do 
you see? Name them in order—v.. i., b., g., y., 0., 

Which color is furthest on the right? Which furthest 
on the left? Lead the pupils to say that the beam of 
white light is bent as it passes through the prism. 
Which way is it bent? Which colored rays are bent 
the most? Hold a red ribbon in each of the colors. 
What color does it appear to be in each? Try the same 
experiment with smail pieces of various colored ribbons. 
What do these experiments prove? What color would 
be formed if all tuese coiorsshould beunited? Lead the 
pupils to say or observe that the colors of the rainhow 
are the same as seer on the screen. Hold the bulb of a 
common thermometer in each of the colored rays. In 
which one is there the mest heat? (Many other experi- 
ments can be tried, teaching exceedingly useful and in- 
teresting truths, It will pdy to fix a mirror on a board, 
just large enough to fit in the lower part of a window 
when it is raised. By a little ingenuity it can be occa- 
sionally adjusted, so as to reflect a beam of light directly 
into the room, all the time necessary.) 

Write all conclusions drawn from the pupils on the 
board after the experiments are finished. The following 
might be afew. Many more should be added : 

1, White light comes from the sun? 

2. When passed through a prism, it is separated into 

seven parts, V.. i., b., g., y., 0., I. 

8. These are always arranged in the same ord?r, 

4. Tha rainbow’s colors are the same as the solar spec- 
trum, and in the same order. 





LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 





BY N, 0. WILHELM. 
PRIMARY. 
1, 

Motto.—** Obey thy father and thy mother.” 

PurRPosE.—To teach obedience. 

PLan.—Tell the little pupils this story, giving ficti- 
tious names to persons, if you wish, and make it as full 
of life, and as real as porsible. Then have pupils tell it 
to you, calling on different ones for different parts of 
the story, till you have the whole story. 


A NOBLE BOY. 

A boy was once tempted by some of his playmates to 
pluck ripe cherries from a tree which his father had 
forbidden him to touch. ‘ You need not be afraid,” 
said one of his playmates, ‘‘for if your father should 
find out that you had taken them, he is so kind he 
would not hurt you.” ‘‘Zhat is the very reason,” re- 
plied the boy, ‘‘ why I would not touch them. It is 
true, my father would not touch me; yet my disobedi- 
ence I know would hurt my father; and that would be 
worse to me than anything else.” 


Note.—On the next day and succeeding days it 
would be well to have the story told until nearly all can 
tell the whole story. Then, once in a while till the end 
of the term. 

i. 
MIDDLE GRADE. 


Motto.—*‘ Obey your parents, or ‘twill be your fate, 
To feel repentance when it comes too late ” 
PurPose.—This lesson will impress the child:en with 
the fact that it is a good thing to obey one’s parents. 
PLaN.—Have a pupil, who reads well, read once to the 
class ; then have them write what has been read, 


WASHINGTON’S FILIAL PIETY. 
George Washington, when young, was about to go to 
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sea as a midshipman; everything was arranged, the 
vessel lay opposite his father's house, the little boat had 
come on shore to take him off, and his whole heart was 
bent on going. After his trunk had been carried down 
to the boat, he went to bid his mother fareweil, and saw 
the tears bursting from her eyes. However, he said 
nothing to her; but he saw that his mother would be 
distressed if he went, and perhaps never be happy again. 
He just turned rcund to the servant and said, ‘‘Go and 
tell them to fetch my trunk, I will not go away to 
break my mother’s heart.” His mother was struck with 
his decision. and she said to him, ‘‘George, God has 
promised to bless the children that honor their parents, 
and I believe that he will bless you.” The young man 
who thus honored his parents, was afterwards honored 
by his countrymen, and will be to the end of time. 
Norre.—Have a number read all they have written. 





Iil. 
ADVANCED GRADE, 


Motto.—“‘ Great trees from little acorns grow.” 

** Success is the fruit of industry.” 

PurRpPosE.—To show that there is a chancefor anyone, 
by perseverance, to become great and good. 

PLaN.—Have the list of sentences written on the 
blackboard, and direct the pupils to select one, and after 
reading up on the subject, write five sentences about it. 

Virgil was the son of a baker; Horace, of a freed 
slave; Tamerlane, of a shepherd; Lincoln, of a day- 
laborer ; Webster, of a farmer; Burns was a plough- 
man ; Garfield was a canal boy; Grant was a tanner. 

Note.—-Have the pupils read what has been written 
as they get through. 





DRAWING BY DICTATION. \ 





OxssEcT:—To cultivate attention, and the power of 
grasping a thought expressed in words, and expressing 
it by means of lines. 

DirErctions:—I. Dictate slowly; allow no erasing. 
Draw in light lines a vertical line two inches long ; from 
the lower point, right, a hori- 
zontal line one half as Jong; 
up, a vertical line two inches 
long; left, a horizontal line 
meeting the first vertical one. 
What form of figure have you? 
Divide the upper and the 
lower side into two equal 
parts, join these two points. 
What is this line called? Bi- 
sect, or divide this line into 
two equal parts; draw a hori- 
zontal line one half inch long 
through the dividing point, 
half on one side and half on 
the other; divide this little line 
into four equal parts. Draw 

2 a horizontal line a short dis- 
[- | tance above the lower side of 
the figure, forming a band ; 
join the right end of this line with the right point on the 
short line by a linecurving toward the center, the left end 
with the left point on the short line ; join the right end 
of this short line with the upper right hand corner of 
the rectangle, the left end, with the left hand corner. 
How many see what has been drawn? Strengthen the 
outline of this figure. (Any length may be assumed for 
the rectangle.) 

Il. Draw a square; draw the diameters; divide the 
vertical diameter into four equal parts; through the up- 
per and lower points draw an ellipse whose longest diam- 
eter shall be the horizontal diameter of the square; divide 
the upper side of the square 
into four equal parts, the 
lower into eight; join the 
extreme right and left 
points in each with a heavy 
line so as to form a band; 
join by curved lines the 
ends of the band at the top 
with upper side of the 
ellipse, at points equally 
distant from the center, 
and the ends of the lower “ al 
line with the lower side of the ellipse. What is the 
figure formed? Strengthen the outline. 

The process may seem tedious for arriving at so simple 
a result, but throughout the exercise there has been a 
lively mental activity. There has been close attention, 
rapidity of thought, and a corresponding quickness and 
decision in movement, 
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A COMPOSITION,—THE SHOE. 





The pupil who wrote the following composition on the 
shoe had been trained to observe, inquire, and describe. 
As an aid a form is given the class to follow in their 
written descriptions. The following is an excellent 
specimen of composition work for a pupil seven years 
old : 





What we learn, 1. by seeing; 2. by hearing; 3. by 
smelling; 4. by tasting; 5. by touching. 

Describe it. Jell the uses. Tell the kinds. 
history. Tell how made, Remarks. 

We can tell the shoe only by seeing and touching. 

The shoe is a useful thing, shaped like a person’s foot, 
and made of leather, satin carpeting. 

Uses:—It is used to protect the foot and to improve 
the appearance. 

Kinds:—We have so many kinds I cannot write all 
from a fine lady’s satin slipper to a tramp’s old brogan. 
There is every kind men can thirk to make, and every 
year we have new-fashioned ones. 

I asked mamma for the history of shoes, and she said 
it went far back hundreds of years when people wore 
sandals, which are strips of wood fastened to the foot 
with strips or strings. The Chinese wear wooden shoes 
su their feet can’t grow big. The Japanese wear straw 
ones. These are hard to make. The Indians have theirs 
made of wild animals’ skins and call them moccasins. 
The German makes his with a wooden sole and calls it a 
clog. The Savage wears any kind, and likes to have 
folk’s old shoes. [like nice fine shoes that won’t hurt 
my feet. ZaDIE DYER. 


Tell the 





A READING LESSON.—FIRST YEAR. 





In this lesson the pupils are requested, in writing placed on the 
blackboard, to do something ; after doing it, they read the sen- 
tence. The lesson is reported substantially as given. 

1. Mary, bring me a slate, 

2. Hold up your pencil. 

8. Go to the door, 

4, Run to the window. 

5. Touch the piano, 

6. Bring me the small bell. 

Teacher. Who can do No, 1 of what is written on the 
blackboard ? 


Mary. I can, Miss S. 
Teacher. Very well, Mary, you may try. (Mary 
brings the teacher a slate.) 


Teacher. Children, what did Mary do? 

Class. Mary brought you a slate. 

Teacher. Yes; now read what the blackboard says. 

Class. ‘Mary, bring me a slate.” 

Teacher. Now, let us show Mary how pleased we are 
that she read so nicely. (All clap, Mary courtesys, and 
returns to her place.) 

Teacher. Whocan do No. 2? I am looking for a 
child with bright eyes. (The teacher, after looking over 
the class, finds one of the usually dull boys trying to 
look bright.) 

Why, Willie, do you think you can? 

Willie. Yes, ma’am. 

Teacher. Very well. (Willie holds up his pencil.) 

Teacher. Class, read what Willie was todo. (Class 
reads.) Now clap for him. (Children clap, Willie bows, 
and returns to his place.) 

Teacher, Who can do No, 3? 


Anna. Miss S., I can do that. 

Teacher. Very well, we will let Anna try this time. 
(Anna goes to the door. Children clap, Anna courtesys.) 

Teacher. Who can do No. 4? Well, Allan, you think 
you can? 
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Allan. Yes, ma’am, 

Teacher. You may try. (Allan runs to the door, 4 
number of hands are raised.) 

Teacher. Is that right? 

Children. No, ma’am. 

Teacher. Who can show Allan his mistake? (A num. 
ber of hands are raised.) 

Teacher, Nellie, come and show Allan what he shoul; 
have done. (Nellie runs to the window. Children clap, 
Nellie courtesys, and returns to her seat.) 

Teacher. Whocan do No. 5? (Hands are raised.) 

Teacher. Gussie you may try. (Gussie walks to the 
piano and stands there. Children raise hands.) 

Teacher. What is the matter, Gussie? Something is 
wrong. Perhaps Emily can help you. (Emily steps to 
the piano, and touches it.) 

Teacher, Thatis right, (Children clap for Emily.) 

Tillie. Miss S., please may I do No, 6? 

Teacher. Yes, Tillie, you may. (Tillie brings the 
small bell to the teacher. Children clap, and Tillie court. 
esys.) 

Teacher, Now, Tillie, I will change that same sep. 
tence a little, and then let us see if you are bright enough 
to do what the board tells you to do. (The teacher 
erases the ‘‘B” of bring, and the word me. Tillie looks 
doubtful, then suddenly brightens up, and says; “| 
think I can do it.” Tillie rings the small bell. The 
children clap twice for Tillie.) 

Teacher. Now, children, before we go on to the next 
lesson, we will play a game with the words written on 
the blackboard. We will call it ‘‘ The Skipping Game.” 
Carrie, you may come before the class, and play youare 
the teacher. Take the pointer and point out something 
new to do, by skipping all over the blackboard, touching 
the words of any sentence. You may call on whom you 
wish for an answer, (Carrie takes the pointer, and 
touches these words: ‘“‘ Bring me your slate,” and then 
calls on a child to doit. If done correctly, the children 
clap.) 

This exercise san be made very pleasant and interest- 
ing for the children by letting some child (or the teacher 
may), point to something which cannot be done, every 
now and then, such as, ‘“‘ Bring me the piano?” “ Bring 
me the large table,” &c., &c. This will create a good- 
natured laugh, in which even the dullest of the children 
will join. B. M. 8. 





AN IMPROMPTU LESSON IN ETIQUETTE. 





“Clarence, I’d like to have you go and get your cap. 
Annie B. may get her hat and put it on. Then both 
eome here. Now, Clarence, you start from that side of 
the room ; Annie, come and stand over here. Play that 
this (indicating the vacant space in front of the desks), 
is Main Street. Clarence, put on your cap. Start, 
children, and don’t forget, my boy, about your cap.” 

They do as bidden, but do not show their usual self- 
possession. When they meet, Clarence’s cap sticks per- 
versely to his head, then both become embarrassed, and 
turn to the same side; then simultaneously each turns 
the other way, when the teacher—deftly interposing a 
hand—pulls the boy to the right, and they manage to 
get past each other, blushing like a couple of old-fash- 
ioned pinks. ‘‘We will do better next time,” assures 
the teacher comfortifigly. “Both hold out your right 
hands. Both point to the right; yes. Now, when you 
meet, both turn to the right, Boys, what does a gentle- 
man do when he meets anyone that he knows on the 
Street?” “‘ He takes off his hat.” ‘Girls, what does a 
lady do when anyone taxes off his hat to her?’ “She 
says, ‘Good morning.’” ‘She bows!” ‘Now, ty 
again.” The twochildren walk along in an embarrassed 
manner, until they meet, when Clarence gets his cap of 
with a jerk, and Annie gives him a hasty nod with the 
side of her head. Two others are selected, and then two 
more, until the act of meeting is done gracefully and 
well. ABRIDGED FROM “ QUINCY METHODS.” 





EXPERIMENTS THAT ILLUSTRATE VIBRA: 


TIONS. 





Ossect.—To lead pupils to a conception of sound. 

MgTHop.—Perform the experiments, Have pupils de 
scribe results, and in every case give inference if po* 
sible. 

1. Stretch a string, cause it to vibrate. 

2. If possible, stretch a wire and cause it to vibrate. 
Refer to telegraph wires. Describe A®Solian harp. 

8. Tap aglass dish; the sides are get in motion; ® 
large dish will vibrate with sufficient Amplitude to make 





the motion visible. 
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4, Fill a goblet half full of water, and rub a wet finger 
around the edge of the glass. The water is covered with 
small ripples. 

5. Fasten a sharp poiat toa tuning fork, cause it to 
vibrate, and draw it along a plate of smoked glass. A 
wavy line is drawn. 

6. If the ear is placed close to a rail on the track, the 
train may be heard long before the sound reaches you 
through the air. Place the ear on the desk ; seratch 
one end with a pin. 

7. Ring a bell under water. 

Picture to pupils the great ocean of movable air 
around us; how easily it is made to vibrate, how these 
vibrations fall on the ear ; and, if rapid enough, produce 
asensation which we call sound. Enlarge and expand 
the subject until the general theory of sound is grasped. 





DEVICES TO AWAKEN INTEREST IN PRIMARY 
READING. 





No doubt many teachers have had difficulty in secur- 
ing the attention and awakening interest in the reading 
class. Especially such is the case when pupils have been 
using the same lesson for a length of time, until they are 
familiar with the lessons, 

Supplementary reading I deem very important. Cut 
stiff paper, or card-board, in slips, write one or two 
sentences on each ship, until a lesson is written. Num- 
ber each, distribute, and allow five or ten minutes for 
study. 

Also write a lesson upon the blackboard. I find I can 
give a better drill in this way tban any other plan I have 
adopted, 

Tell or read a story, pupils to reproduce and read. 
Also require them to write stories from pictures. 

A. E. V. 





HINTS FOR THE READING CLASS.—I, 





Have a conversation about the events narrated, his- 
torical incidents connected with the lesson, and mean- 
ings of terms. 

Require the thoughts of a single paragrapb, either 
from a pupil who has just read, or from one who has 
listened. Occasionally require a pupil to give a sketch 
of the whole lesson, or to write one on the blackboard. 

Bring into the class newspaper articles, short stories ; 
ask one pupil to read, and another to tell what he has 
heard read. Cultivate the imagination. This may be 
done by writing on the blackboard a sentence like the 
following : 

** Undaunted on the vessel's deck 
The gallant soldiers stand.” 

Ask the pupils to tell what the line suggests to them, the 
number of soldiers, their dress, weapons, size and shape 
of the vessel, objects of interest on deck, the appear- 
ance of the ocean, etc. Mention single objects, as a flag, 
a house, a horse. Encourage the pupil to give a full de- 
scription of what the word suggests to him. Thus, if 
the word be horse, one pupil will see in his ‘‘mind’s eye” 
a piebald racer driven at full speed over the track of a 
tace course ; another will think first of a‘plodding truck 
horse, dragging a wagon load of timber; a third will 
see his own favorite pony careering over a neighboring 
pasture, —KaTeE A. FINDLEY. 





PRINCE RUPERT'S DROPS. 


Purchase several of these little toys. Let pupils ex- 
amine them, then subject the large end of one toa 
smart hammering ; this can be 
done without breaking it. 
Nip off the smallest fragment 
of the tail, and it will mmmedi- 
ately fly to pieces. 

Explain to pupils how they 
are made, by throwing drops 
of melted glass into cold water. 

QvEsTIoN.—Which part of the drop will cool first ? 
When the outside is hardened into a crust what will be 
the state of the interior? As the interior cools will it 
contract or expand? If attached to the outer crust can 
itcontract? Consequently the inner mass will be under 
* constant strain. We break off the end, and the strain 
s relieved, and the drop flies into pieces as fine as dust. 
aati A heated mass, on cooling, con- 





%. If not allowed to contract it will be under a con- 
stant strain, which, when relieved, causes the substance 
to fly to pieces, 








A LITTLE TALK. 


Wednesday afternoon my little folks were interested 
in a story about a boy and a basket of apples. Seem- 
ingly every eye was turned toward me, when suddenly 
a little hand was raised to the utmost limit of a tiny 
arm, and a baby voice piped: ‘ Teacher, see the spider 
on Theo's head!” I laid my book on the table, stepped | 





to the child and took the spider in my hand. Then I 


asked, how many would rather talk about the spider 
than finish the story? They all voted for the spider. 

They all knew how a spider looked, so { threw the in- 
sect out the window, and caught the fine thread which 
had been spun from the ceiling. Everybody knew a 
story about a spider that frightened them or their 
friends at some previous time. Each child told his little 
story. Then we drew a picture of a spider’s web with 
flies in it—I drew on the board and they on their slates 
—I told the sad story of ‘‘The Spider and the Fly.” 
We noticed how children who stole and told stories, 
were very much like spider webs—only one single thread 
at first, but soon a dark net-work of naughtiness. 





FIFTY CENT ENGINE. 


Show pupils the construction of engine,—the boiler, 
cylinder, crank, and wheel. Place a flame under the 
boiler. Question:—When the water boils what is formed? 
Must the steam escape? How does 
the steam escape from the tea- 
kettle? Suppose the spout were 
closed and the lid fastened down, 
what would be the result? There 
«4, must be some escape for the steam 

2 from this boiler. Show where the 
tube leads into the cylinder; how 
2 the steam becomes compressed and 
exerts great power, pushes the pis- 
ton up, and then escapes ; how the 

==. steam then enters at the top, 

=== pushes the piston down ; at every 

motion of the piston a crank is turned, and thereby a 
wheel. 

CONCLUSIONS.—At the close of this lesson pupils should 
be led to see, 1, every engine must have three parts, the 
boiler, cylinder, and crank. 

2. The motion of all the wheels and machinery pro 
pelled by steam is caused by the steam passing from the 
boiler into the cylinder, first at one end, and then at the 
other in such a manner as to push a piston back and 
forth. Encourage the pupils to visit manufactories, 
having steam power, and observe the passing locomotive, 
the engine on a steamboat if possible, and discover the 
three essential parts of the steam engine. 





MAPS,—HOME WORK. 





Let the pupils take some common salt and moisten it 
just enough to make it pack well. Now it is ready for 
moulding. Let them mould on an inch board (or per- 
haps, a half-inch will do), any map they can do nicely. 
When done place it in an oven and bake it, The map 
becomes hard, adheres to the board, and can be hung up 
in the class-room. 

Obtain some paper of different colors, such as are used 
in kindergarten work. Select any group of states, as 
the M. A. Have one pupil draw N. Y. on red paper. 
Have another pupil draw Penn. on blue paper, etc. 
When the maps are drawn let each pupil take a pair of 
scissors and cut around the boundary lines. When all 
are ready, mount them on hard pasteboard to form the 
group. It is necessary that these maps should all be 
drawn on the same scale, 

Perhaps some of the boys have bracket-saws, If so, 
tell them to draw « map of some continent on white 
wood, and then saw it out, using a very fine saw for the 
rivers, mountains, and lakes. This with plush back- 
ground is very handsome. 

Let some boy get a ‘‘chunk” of plaster of Paris and 
carve a map of his native state which, when cased in a 
frame, may be hung in the class-room. 

Tell the girls to draw a mapof North America on some 
silk. Then with the sewing machine and silk thread, 
they can work up a very beautiful map with raised 
mountains, We sent,a very pretty banner of North 
America to New Orleans, which was worked by one of 
our grammar girls. 

Others may use soft putty and mould a continent or 
state on a sheet of tin or board. A good idea is to paste 
on different parts of the map the productions of the state; 
as, for instance, rice on the coast of South Carolina, 
tobacco in Virginia, snd little bales of cotton ’on the | 
states. “Wat. M. G ‘ 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


MOTHERS’ DAY. 





The following program was prepared by Principal W. 
W. Porter for his pupils, of school No. 8, Bridgeport, 
Conn. It is not every day that a tribute is paid to the 
mothers in the public schools: 

PART I. 

1. Piano Piece. 

2. Welcome Song. By the school. 

8. Sonnet to my Mother. 

4. A Consulship to him who first kisses his Mother. 

5. To my Mother. 

6. He has a Mother somewhere. 

7. Another Mother. 

8. Song, I love my home for Mother's there. 
school. 

9. Tributes of Respect paid to Mothers by eminent 
men. By four pupils. 

(a) George Washington. 
(b) James A. Garfield. 
(c) Caius Marcus Coriolanus. 
(d) Bartholdi. 
10. To my Mother. 
11. A Mother of many Children. 
PART Il. 
Song, My Mother’s near. By the school. 
Somebody’s Mother. 
The Knight’s Toast. 
My Mother’s Room. 
Franklin’s Visit to his Mother. By two pupils. 
Song, My Mother Dear. By the school, 
Dialogue, A Mother in Disguise. By four girls. 
Miriam. 
Mrs. Morton. 
Mrs. Parcher. 
Alice. 
8. Song, Good-Night. 


By the 


STP SP ee 


By the school. 


THE BROKEN WINDOW. 





School exercise for six boys. Only five in sight. 


By GRACE GLENN, 
No. 1. 
See here’s a ball, now where’s the boy? 
A broken pane of glass I see ! 
Some careless lad my window smashed 
And like a coward fled from me! 
Let those who did it not, deny. 


(Four boys say, one after the other:) 
I! Not I! 
No. 1. 

It seems no body did, oh fie! 
(Four boys say, as above:) Oh fie! Oh fie! Oh fie! Oh fie! 
No. 1. 

I do not care a penny’s worth 

For broken glass, so here’s your ball. 

Who owns it? Now come tell me true; 

You surely can not own it all; 
Let him who owns it tell his name. 


Not I! NotI! Not 


(Other four boys all together:) 
it’s mine the same. 
No. 1. 
Its owner broke my glass, I claim. 
(Four boys one after another:) For shame! for shame! 
for shame! for shame! 
No. 1. 
See here my lads, ’twill never do, 
To break the truth to pieces so ; 
Now let me'teach you how to play, 
And all your balls with safety throw, 
And no more windows break, you know. 


(Makes as of to throw ball and boys attempt to catch it. 
Four boys say after each other:) I know! I know! I 
know! I know! 
No. 1. 
I'd like to find who doesn't know. 
Now throw just so, and so, and so. 


(Throws the ball at No. 6, who comes timidly from his 
hiding place, tries to catch the ball, but misses it.) 
Ah! here’s the boy who owns the ball! 
Come here my lad, nor be so shy! 
I’m glad you hid and held your tongue; 
For so you did not tell a lie; 
You can not catch, your aim you miss. 


No. 6. (very much ashamed:) 


Don’t mind the name, 





The ball is mme I broke your glass. 
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No. 1. 
Aha! you do not break your word, 
And so the glass we’ll let that pass. 


(No. 1 takes No. 6 by the hand, and departs at one side 
the stage, and four other boys exit from other side if pos- 
sible, all saying:) 


Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, good-bye. 














ALPHABET OF QUOTATIONS. 
A 


A good word for a bad one costs little and is worth 
much, 


B. 
By doing nothing we learn to do ill. 
C. 
Count that day lost 
Whose low, descending sun 
Views from thy heart or hand 
No worthy action done, 
D. 
Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie, 
The fault that needs it most, grows two thereby. 
E 


Evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as by 
want of heart. r 


Fear nothing but a mean action. 


G 


Gratitude is the music of the heart when its chords 
are swept by kindness. 


Hi. 
Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part; there all the honor Ties, 
I 


It is more noble to make yourself great than to be 
born so. J 


Just as the twig is bent. the tree’s inclined. 


K. 
Kindness is the music of good-will to men, and on 


this harp the smallest fingers may play Heaven’s sweet- 
est tones on earth. 
L. 


Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two gelden hours, each tet with sixty diamond 


mioutes. No reward is offered, for they are gone for- 
ever. 
M. 
Manners often make fortunes. 
N. 
Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
O. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each. 

Let no future dreams elate thee ; 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 
_ 


Politeness is to do and say the kindest things in the 
kindest way. 
Q 


Quiet persons are welcome every where. 


R, 
Return the civilities thou receivest, and be ever grate- 
ful for favors, 
8. 
Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one, 
yA 
The weakest may be sent to give the strongest saving 
strength. 
U. 
Use every man after his desert, and who should ’scape 
whipping? 
Vv. 
Virtue alone is ennobling. 
Ww. 
We learn by doing. 
x. 
*Xcelleth all the rest, 
He who follows love’s behest. 


+f 


Ye who would in aught excel, 
Ponder this simple maxim well, 
A wise man’s censure may appall, 
But a fool's praise is worst of all. 


Z. 
Zeal without knowledge is like fire without light. 





Does the hot weather make you weak and tired? Hood’s Sar- 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

Among the distinguished passengers on the steamer Umbria, 
Aug. 28, was the Rev. Dr. Parker, of Londen. 

It is asserted that night watchmen in Plainficld, N. J., have 
been doing considerabie incendiary work. 

The returns show a large vote for Prohibition in Texas. 

Complaints of brutality and insolence are made against New 
York policemen. 

President Cleveland has decided to have an investigation made 
of the finances of the fish commission. 

A young man has made a successful voyage through the 
Niagara whirpool rapids in a smal! air-chambered craft. 

In a recent speech Michael Davitt said that the only crime 
prevalent in Ireland was eviction. 


A young bank clerk at Saco, Me., stole about $250,000 in money 
and securities from the vault of the Saco and Riddeford Savings 
Institution and disappeared. 

The Commercial Cable Con. pany announces a reduction of fifty 
per cent. in the rates. 

The International Fishery Commission will meet in Washington 
soon to settle the dispute between the United States and Canada. 

A grand reunion of ex-confederate soldiers wiil be held at the 
Georgia state fair in Macon, October 26. Jefferson Davis will be 
there. 

The London Times is publisbing a series of articles reiative to 
the more striking features of American civil zation. 

A fignt bas taken place with Colorow’s band in which the In- 
dians were repulsed. There is still considerable excitement in 
Colorado, and women and children from the ranches have gone 
to Rangely for protection. 

The governor-generai of Cuba has succeeded in restoring order 
on the island. His course is approved at Madrid\ 

The Baltimore & Ohio express business has been bought by the 
United States Express Company. 

The Metropolitan Elevated Railway managers threaten to re- 
store the ten cent fares. They complain that five cent fares do 
not pay. 

A dispatch from London says that in making excavations at 
Piccadilly, a series of subterrancau passages wer’ discovered, in 
which were found a red granite .om dated 1,09, some bronze 
armor, a large quantity of vellum manuscript, and other 
articles. 

Michigan's brewers are preparing for the war by raising a cam- 
paign fund of $10,000 to defeat the new local option law. 

The friends of the liquor traffic in Washington Territory have 
succeeded in gettiag both loca! option and woman’s suffrage de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The people of Lockport, Pa., are suffering from an epidemic 
which is supposed to be duc to stagnant water. 

A strong syndicate has secured control of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and it is now thought that the long war between the 
trunk lines is ended. It is believed that Jay Gould has jaid his 
plans to capture the B. & O. telegraph system. 

The cattle and sheep raisers in Arizona have been having 
trouble, and so far eleven men have been killed. 

It is announced that the French Government will prusecute the 
Paris Figaro for printing a piece of surreptitious military news. 

Mr. Powderly says that at the expiration of his present term 
as chief of the Knights of Labor he will proceed to Lreland to 
take part in the agitation for home rule. 

Hungarian aristocrats are arranging for a pilgrimage to Rome 
on the occasion of the Pope’s jubilee, 


FACT AND RUMOR. 








Grant Memorial University at its recent commencement con- 
fecrei the degree of Doctor of Laws upon George W. Childs, of 
the Philadephia Ledger. 


The Suez Canal cost less than $100,000,000. Two hundred and 
seventy-five millions of dollars have been expended upon the 
Panama Canal, and the prospect is that the project will have to 
be abandoned. 


Prof. F. J. H. Merrill, of Columbia College, was married recently, 
the bride being Miss Edgerton, of Ripon, Wis., the first woman 
graduate of that institution. 


The late Bishop Eliiott, of Western Texas, who died at Sewanee, 
Tenn., not long since, was one of the most vigorous clergymen in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Every three months a church 
or a school-house was erected in the diocese, the outcome of his 
individual labor. 


Japan possesses 2,000 newspapers—half as many as Great Britain 
and Ireland. Outside of Japan there are 1,000 newspapers in 
Asia, most of which appear in India. Africa has 206 journals and 
Australia 700, 


A state university for colored people is to be built in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. The city has given $5,000 and three acres of land to the 
institution. 


Eadweard Muybridge, who astonished the world by his remark- 
able photographs of the horse in motion, has been working in the 
same line for four years under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The result is a series of views presenting over 
20,000 positions assumed by men, women and children, and by 
birds and animals in motion. 


Prof. Henry Moriey’s “ History of English Literature,” which 
is likely to be completed in the near future, wili fill twenty vol- 
umes. It is twenty years since the work was begun. 


The late Dr. Spencer F. Baird, of the Smitbsonian Institution, 
was at one time a professor in Dickinson C. liege. As fish com- 





aparilla will give you strength, 


missioner, a position he bas heid since 1871, the value of his work 
is recognized throughout the civilized world. 





September 10, 188, 


The Field collection of pictures, seventy-five in number, 
been presented to Williams College by Mrs. Jchn w. Field, of 
Philadelphia. 


The colossal bust of Goethe, presented in 1873 to the re-estah. 
lished university of Strasburg by one hundred and twenty-foy, 
cf the most eminent and scientific men in Germany, has beep 
permanently placed in the grounds surrounding the new Univer 
gity building. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


a 











INDIANA. 

La Grange county institute opened Aug. 29, and continued ope 
week. Prof. W. H. Payne, o7 Michigan University, and Arnold 
Tompkins, of De Pauw Normal School, were the instructo, 
Evening lectures were delivered by Dr. Jordan of the state ynj. 
versity, Hon. H. M. LaFollette, state superintendent, Prof. Tomp. 
kins, and Prof. Payne. 

MICHIGAN. 

Professor M. E. Wadsworth, of Colby University, has pec, 

elecied president of the Michigan School of Mines. 


MISSOURI. 


Bates county normal institute opened August 1, Prof. J, y. 
Shelton, conductor, and continued tour weeks. During these 
four weeks many a teucher received a start in the right directiyn, 


NEW YORK. 


Miss Rebecca J. Worcester, school No.1; Mrs. Fannie E. Muis- 
hull, school No. 2; Miss Annie Friend, school No. 3; Mrs. Sarah 
R. Baird, school No.4; Miss Ellen Wickham, school No. 5, were 
re-appoint. d principals of the grammar schools of Middletown, 
this year. The principal of the academy building, Mr. J. Fr ¢, 
Tuthill, resigned in July to take tho superintendency of the 
schools of Gouverneur, N. Y., at a salary of $1,500. Mr. H. 4. 
Roberts, of Little Falls, has been appointed to a vacancy ar 
Middletown, at a salary of $1,000. The salary of the superin. 
tendent, A. B. Wilbur, has been increased to $2,000. 

An interesting session of the Clinton county teachers’ assncia- 
tion was held Sept. 1 and 2, at Plattsburgh; president, A, (. 
Ferrin. 

Burglars have rified the First Ward school house in Long 
Island City, taking various articles of value. 

The trustees of the Broad st. public school, at Stapleton, 8. L, 
at a meeting on August 12 unanimously resolved to re-engage 
G. W. Robinson, principal of the school, and Clara L. Tobias, as- 
sistant, and the clerk was ordered to have the contracts filled out 
and signed. This wasdone. On August 15 trustees Dwyer and 
Burke held another meting, O’Hanlon being absent. Burke 
moved and Dwyer seconded him, that that part of the minutes 
which referred to the re-engagement of Robinson and Miss Tobias 
be stricken out and the clerk directed to inform them that they 
were not engaged. Professor Robinson says he will present him- 
self for duty on opening day. 


NEW JERSEY. 


A night school was opened in Trenton State Prison on Septen- 
ber 1. The teachers consist of intelligent convicts who have 
been bank officials. ery 

The third annual teachers’ institute of the city of Reading, was 
held August 29-September 2. The foliowing able corps of in- 
structors was secured; Mr. A. E. Frye, Hyde Park, Mass. : Miss 
Mary 8. Cate, Milwaukee, Wis.: Miss belia E. Patridge, Reading, 
Pa.; Prof. W. B. Hall, Lancaster, Pa. 

Prof. J. P. Snyder, of the Weissport schools, just closed a very 
successful district normal school with a class of twenty-five 
teachers. Prof. Snyder prepares a great many young men for 
the profession of teaching. 

Prof. RK. F. Hofford, an old teacher and Supt. of Carbon county 
for eighteen years, lately embarked in the lumbering busipess. 
He is inclined to believe there is more money in lumbering than 
there is in teaching. 

Prof. H. J. Reinhart, of the Parryville schools, was lately re- 

lected. His long stay is proof of his good work. 
2 Prof. Wm. sak, lately principal of the Weatherby schools, 
is now in the real estate business in Wichita, Kansas. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, principal of the Kutztown normal, Pa., re- 
ceived a call to Wichita, Kan., as principal of the state ncrmal, at 
a salary of $2,000. He did not accept the invitation, much to the 
interest of the Kutztown normal. Dr. Schaeffer is one of the 
leading educators of Pa., and has placed the normal among the 
foremost schools in tbe state. 

Prof. Townsend, vice-principal of the boys’ bigh school of 
Reading, Pa., was elected principal in place of Prof. Scheiboer. 
who will open a private school for preparing young men for 
college. 

BE. E. Frye, of Hyde Park, Mass., addressed the grammar and 
second grade teachers, during the institute at Reading. Pa., upo? 
teaching advanced geography. He isa tescher of wide exper- 
ence, and thorouvgbly illustrated the methods used in the pro- 

ve teaching of geography. 
= Mary § Cate, of the state normal school of Milwaukee, 
Wis., spoke to the teachers in Reading, Pa., on drawing. Mis 
Cate has had charge of the training department of the above 
named school, and isa specialist in the teaching of these br pcbe* 

Prof. A. K. Kcapp, who made so successful » canvass for SuPe 
intendent of Crawford county, has been persuaded tu retura . 
Springboro again, this making his fourth year in that position 
one of the best inthe county. Springboro people kuow & or 
man when they get bim, and are literal enough to pay him 

Prof. S. C. Humes, formerly a prominent teacher of or 
county, has accepted a position as principal of Ouchranton s¢ " 
Crawtord county. ' 

Prof. C. T. Fox, of Mt. Pleasant, goes to Findley College, Fin‘ 
ley. O., again as Pio es-or of advanced Latin German. 

F. F. Shaw, an old teacher, snd graduate of/ Aliegheny Colles®, 


of the class of ’86, who has been tt & Co. i 
North-western Pennsytvania, has the position of prin 
cipal of schools, at North East, Erie , at a salary of $800. 
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prof. Geo. I. Wright, who has been principal of Conneautville 
scbocls, for the last two years, will take charge of the Meadville 
high school, his ralary being $200 more than in his former posi- 
sion. Prof. Mason, the assistant teacher of Conneautville, bas 
peen elected to the principalship of the same. 


TEXAS. 


As the last legislature refused to make any appropriation for 
summer normal institutes, we have been forced this season to 
depend upon private enterprise. .In the spring State Supt. 

sent out circulars concerning a university normal which 
was to be held in Austin at the state university building; the 
institute was thoroughly advertised, and a large attendance was 
expected. On the first day, Aug. 5, some fifty teachers enrolled, 
each being required to pay a fee of $4. Up to the present we 
have 110 members. Asall city superintendents, county judges, 
and county superintendents were honorary members, the num- 
ber in attendance really amounts to 200. This falisshort of what 
the most sanguine expected, but when all the untoward circum- 
stances, such as the drought, extreme heat, price of board in 
Austin, poverty of many of our teachers in the drought-stricken 
regions are considered, no one bas cause for disappointment. 
The quantity and quality of the work done has been remarkable. 
The following bona fide program of a day's exercise will show 
what the teachers did: 8:10 to 9, Dr. J. Baldwin, Theory and 
practice. 9°10 to 10, Dr. Leslie Waggener, chairman state uni- 
yersity faculty, Milton. 9:10 to 10, Prof. Pritchett, of the state 
normal, Algebra. 

10:10 to 11, Dr. A. Macfarlane, state university, physics. 11:10 
to 12. Prof. Leonard, principal of West Austin schoo!, arithmetic. 
11:10 to 12, Miss Ada Fairfield, of the Minnesota normal, Kinder- 
garten Work and Delsarte, 12:10 to 1, Calisthenics, Miss Brooks, 
graduate of state normal. 

12:10 to 1, Higher Mathematics, Dr. Lane, state university. 
1 to 2:40, Bonk-keepir g, Prof. Gillespie of Tc huacana University- 
240 to 3:30, United States History, Prof. H. F. Estill, stare 
normal. 3:40 to 4:30, Grammar, Prof. Bryant, principal Austin 
high school. 

4:40 to 5:30, Elocution, Mrs. Pennybacker, Tyler. 

5:40 to 6:30, Primary Work, Mrs. W. D. House, principal ward 
school, Waco. 8:30 ro 9:30, Lecture, Science in our Common 
Schools, Dr. Everheart, state university. 

Later in the session some changes were made, Chemistry, under 
Dr. Everheart, taking the place of physics; Dr. Tallichet, of the 
state university, lectured on Philology; Prof. W. Coleman, of 
the normal, took charge of Geometry and Pnysiology; Prof. 
Lemons, principal Gainesville high school, delivered a series 
of talks on American Literature and English Composition ; Prof. 
Esti], Mrs. House, Miss Brooks, and Mrs. Pennybacker taught 
respectively Latin, gcography, vocal music,and Texas history. 
Now, when we know that ail these lectures were well attended. 
and that some of the pupils took also private lessons in elocution, 
kindergarten, and book-keeping, we feel justified in saying they 
certainly did noble work. Don’t forget that all this time the 
thermometer was frisking merrily around im the 98's, and the 
festive mosquito was giving a cuntinuousserepade. Theadvant- 
ages for instruction in physics and chemistry were remarkably 
fine, as free access was given to all the university apparatus, 
which, by the way, is far ahead of that of the vast majority of 
famous universities in America. 

The members of the institute realize all these advantages, and 
say they have never before had such a variety of work from 
which to choose. To all those passing the required examinations, 
state certificates will be issued, good for two years. Supt. Cooper 
hopes to make the university normal a permanency, and all 
progressive teachers are hea: tily with him in this desire. 

Prof. J. Bickler, of Austin, bas been elected superintendent 
Galveston schools; salary $2,400. 

Prof. Lemons, who, in connection with Julian Hawthorne, is 
writing a text-book on American literature, has been elected 
principal of the Gainesville high schvoi. 

Prof. J. F. McMurray, for five years principal of the Gainesville 
high school, has been deservedly promoted to the superintend- 
ency; salary $1,800. As Prof. M« Murray is still quite a young 
man, he is to be all the more complimented on the position his 
talent and energy have won. 

That Gainesville appreciates her lady teachers a'so is shown by 
the fact that she pays Miss Ada Moss, one of the brightest gradu- 
ates our state normal bas ever sent out, $85 per month. 

Asail work and no play makes teachers dull, the university 
normal took a holiday on the 24th ult,, and went down to San 
Marcos to attend the Texas Chautauqua. 

Mr. Constance Pessels, a distinguisbed graduate of our univer- 
sity, has accepted the position as teacher of science in the Tyler 
high school. 

Sixty Texas teachers attended the Chicago convention. How 
isthat for the Lone Star? How does it compare with states a 
good deal nearer Chicago? We expect to send up a strong dele- 
sation to San Francisco next year also. 

County Supt. Richardson, of Lamar county, is heart and soul in 
his work. We predict rapid improvement in the school affairs of 
his district. 

Supt. Kinnard, formerly of Huntsville, goes to Belton this year. 
Salary $1,000, 

Dr. Humphreys, professor of ancient languages in the state 
thiversity, has resigned to accept the chair of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Texas loses a most finished classical scholar 
in giving up Dr. Humphreys. 

Waco has a new public school building that is an ornament to 
~ It cost $27,000, and is built after the most improved 


Austia elects her teachers for life, on good behavior. This is a 
plan we should like to see adopted in all our city schools. 

The lowest salary El Paso pays is $75 per month. 

Texas will probably capture another excelent teacher in Miss 
Turfeld, of Minnesota. She is thinking of opening a training 
Clas for kindergarten teachers in Houston, an action that will 
la long-feit want in our state. 

Mer, Texas, Mus. P. V. PennYBACKER, 


VIRGINIA. 


act i apportionment of money for the coming session for 
Public schools of Virginia amounts to $183,081.30. This ap- 





portionment is made on the basis of thirty cents per capita of 
school population. 

A new private school is to be opened in Onancock, under the 
superintendence of Mrs. T. J. Laurence, with Mrs. Jennie Joynes, 
and Miss Sallie Boggs as assistants. 

The most of the private schools, of which there are a large 
number in the state, and some of the public ones, will begin their 
session next week. The prospect is that they will all be well at- 
tended, many of them having more pupils than ever before- 
Prof, James H. Dillard, A. M., senior principal or the Norfoik 
Academy, has tendered his resignation to the board of managers 
of that instatution, he baving accepted a cali to take charge of 
the norma! depari ment of one of the St. Louis schools, where he 
will have thirty teachers under his supervision and instruction. 
Prof. Dillard is one of the most accomplished and successful 
teachers in Virginia, and the Norfolk Academy, over which he 
has presided for the past ten years, is one of the best schools of 
its kind in the country. He wili be succeeded by his former as- 
sociate, Prof. Robert B. Tunstall, whois a bachelor of arts of 
the University of Virginia, and is a teacher of distinguished 
ability. Neither Mr. Dillard nor Mr. Tunstall is past thirty-five. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





There will be a discussion in the board of education, this fall 
of the resolutions of the committee on manual training, by which 
it is proposed to spend $128,500 in introducing technica) training 
into the public schools. The committe, which is composed of 
Charles L. Holt, DeWitt J. Seligman, Miss Grace H. Dodge, and 
William Wood, proposes in substance that kindergarten exer- 
cises, such as the construction of simple forms out of wooden 
splints, wires, thread, pasteboard, clay, etc., shall be introduced 
into the primary schools ; that in the boys’ grammar-schools car- 
pentry and joinery shall be taught from the fifth to the first 
grade ; and that in the girls’ grammar-schools cooking shall be 
taught in the second and third grades, and sewing from the 
eighth to the fourth grades, inclusive. Time for these additional 
studies is to be made by a reduction in the study of history, 
geography, and arithmetic. 

During the summer, extensive alterations have been made in 
the old building of the Theological Seminary, now occupied by 
the Industrial Educational Association, No. 9 University Place, 
by which four uew class rooms and a chemical laboratory have 
been udded. They have been fitted up with new furniture and 
are light and well ventilated. The school is for both boys and 
girls and will be a mode! one in every sense. The lowest depart- 
ment is a kindergarten and the highest a department for the 
teaching and training of pupile who wish to become teachers. 
Tbere will be mechanical, scientific, commercial, and classical 
courses. Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, of Columbia College, is presi- 
dent of the teachers’ department and will lecture upon history. 

A special feature of the year will be the lectures. A large hall 
is ready for the free course, and the first lecture will be delivered 
by President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. A library 
hus been started to which additions will be made as funds allow, 
In the preparations of the school the object of the association bas 
not been lost sight of—the establishment of the school where 
young men and women can receive a practical education to fit 
them for positions in the various walks of city life. The school 
will open Sept. 12. 





BROOKLYN. 

Public School No. 9, at Vanderbilt-ave. and Butler-st., will not 
be ready for re-opening next Tuesday at the time the other 
schools open. The additions built to it to provide twelve new 
class rooms, seating 700 pupils and costing $35,000, are not yet 
completed. Delay was caused by difficulties in securing title to 
the ground for the extension. 

The board of elections will appoint 536 registers, 536 inspectors 
and 1,072 canvassers in a fortnight to act at the coming election. 

The application for a mandamus to compel the board of edu- 
cation to restore Joseph C. Sealy to his position as a clerk of the 
board on the ground that he isa war veteran and could not be 
discharged without cause, was denied recently by Judge Bart- 
lett, who held that Sealy’s term had expired and he was not dis- 
charged. 

The enrollment of pupils for the public schools, which open on 
Tuesday, is lighter this year than usual. This is thought to be 
duc to the establishment of parochial schools throughout the 
city, as directed by the last Catholic Synod. 


LETTERS. 


Ink.—How can I make a good, cheap ink ? I. B. A. 

Solutions of analines, blue, or violet can be easily and 
cheaply made. The disadvantage with them is that they 
fade quickly when exposed to light and air. A fluid of an 
intense black color can be make by adding to an infusion 
of nut-galls a few grains of vanadate of ammonia dissolved 
in a little hot water. The coloring-matter is not a solid 
precipitate, but is held in solution, and makes a most excel- 
lent ink; but, unfortunately, it is not very permanent. 
Inks are usually thickened with gum arabic to give them 
“body ;” while copying ink only differs from ordinary 
writing-fluid by containing sugar or glycerine, which pre- 
vents it from drying too rapidly. When a sheet of paper 
written over with copying-ink is pressed firmly against a 
sheet of thin, absorbent paper, previously moistened, a 
part of the ink is transferred, thus producing a complete 
copy of the original writing. India ink is simply carbon, 
or lampblack mixed with gum, and moulded into sticks, 
It is very permanent, and does not corrode steel pens, but 
must be prepared fresh every time it is used. 

A perfect ink should be a thin, free-flowing liquid of a 
deep black color when first used, non-corrosive, entirely 











permanent, not easily removed by chemical agents, ard 
having but little residue when evaporated. Of the innu- 
merable inks in the market, none possesses all these quali- 
ties; and we have yet to find an ink that is perfectly 
satisfactory. 


TRUANT AGENCY.— What is the ‘‘ Truant Agency?” 
M. J. McCoRMICK. 

This is a department of public service in the city of New 
York. Officers are maintained at public expense whose 
duty it is to look after children who are absent from school 
without permission of either teacher or parents. As soon 
as such absence is ascertained, their names are reported to 
these officers, and at once they are hunted up and returned 
to the school. Hopeless truants are sent to reformatories. 


TECHNICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





By Dr. N. B. WEBSTER. 


1. How did the Liberty Bell become cracked ? C. 


The Liberty Bell was not cracked, as has been often 
asserted, even in print, by the enthusiastic ringer who 
with one hundred hard strokes announced the passage of 
the Declaration of Independence. It was the state house 
bell till 1828, when it was removed to Independence Hall, 
to be used only on special occasions. Its last clear peals 
were heard when it was rung in honor of Henry Clay, when 
he visited Philadelphia, at which time it was cracked. The 
attempt to file out the crack was not successful in restor- 
ing the clear sound. 

see Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, Article, Bells. 

2. How fast must the earth rotate in order to overcome 
the force of gravity ? E. C. 8. 

If the earth were to rotate with seventeen times its pres- 
ent velocity, personal property and persons at the equator 
would fly off like mud from a carriage-wheel in rapid mo- 
tion. It cannot rotate fast enough to overcome gravity at 
the poles. To overcome gravity at different lativudes, the 
velocity must increase, from the equatorial, as the co-sine 
of latitude decreases. 


3. Do the people who live in Washington all of the time, 
vote there? If not, where do they vote ? JL 

The people of Washington City cannot vote for Presi- 
dent anywhere, nor for any federal officer. They may and 
do vote on many local questions. They are governed by 
federal authority, and the laws of Maryland in force in 
1800. They have never cent a delegate to Congress. 

4. Is the Congo longer than the Amazon or the Missis- 
sippi ? W. M. F. 

The Congo-Lualaba is not as long as the Missouri- 
Mississippi, which are properly the Congo and M ppi 
rivers, but, according to Professor Guyot, in his Physical 
Geography, the former discharges three times as much 
water as the latter. The Amazon is longer than the 
Congo. 

5. Why is Pennsylvania called the ‘“‘ Keystone State” ? 

In writing the names of the thirteen original states in 
order of geographical position, six come before, and six 
after Pennsylvania. Some one writing them in the form 
ofan arch observed Pennsylvania to occupy the place of 
the key-stone, and hence the name. 

6, What is the difference between a water-parting and a 
water-shed ? N. O. M, 

There is really no difference, but by some water-shed is 
improperly used for the slope or inclination of the land. 
Water-partings or water-sheds are the boundaries of river 
or lake basins, unless they are isolated peaks. 

7. Where was the battle of Waterloo fought? E. C. 8. 


The battle of Waterloo was fought at and around the vil- 
lage of Waterloo, in Belgium, about eight miles south- 
east of Brussels—Sunday, June 18, 1815. 





QUESTIONS. 


1. Please state fully your objections to the methods of 
grading by per cents , and suggest a substitute. 8. 


2. What do you think of the honor roll, or “perfect” 
being answ: for the day’s deportment in town or country 
schools ? TEACHER. 


8. I have a school of seventy pupils. My greatest diffi- 
culty is in keeping the little ones busy. Suggestions in 
this line would be very thankfully received. NTARIO. 


4. What means shall I employ to secure the sympathy of 
parents who “see no good in language, drawing, or obser- 
vation exercises, etc. ? Ditto. 

5. Has the teacher a right to dismiss the chart class at 
three o’clock ? 


6. Should opis be required to divide the word into its 
syllables? If so, why? READER. 


7. Is it not desirable to disinfect the school-rooms of our 
cities occasionally? If so, what would you recommend as 
a disinfectant ? P. 3. D. 


8. In what way can I color the grasses that are gathered 
in thesummer? I see some that are made very — 


9. I have several little [tatian Can 

you give me any suggestions for JIP. 
10. Will you outline a course of study for a primary 

school A.D. 8B. 


pupils in my school. 
teaching them? 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


THE COOKING GARDEN. By Miss ay’ Huntington. J. 
W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. 198 pp. 00, 


This work consists of ten lessons in cooking, presented 
in an attractive and systematic manner, and with special 
reference to the chemistry of food. A great number of 
teachers are desirous of making a beginning in industrial 
work, but they have received no ning, they have no 
stove, dishes, or utensils to work with. iss Huntington 
has arranged tbis book with these difficulties in view, with 
the object of making lessons in cooking practicable in any 
school. Each lesson gives in order: 1. A bili of fare. 2. 
The utensils required. 3. Material required, with cost. 4. 
Order of exercises. 5, A lecture or letter on the differen: 
dishes to be prepared, 6. Receipts. 7. Diagram of tables. 
Teachers not having the utensiis can use the lectures and 
the questions following them, requiring pupils to practice 
at home. In the back part are songs appropriate to be 
used in connection with the work. This special edition, 
prepared at the request of 250 subscribers, is beautifully 
pound and illustrated. 





THE MARGIN OF PROFITS. How it is Divided. What Part 
of the Present Hours of Labor can now be Spared. By 
Edward Atkinson. New York and London: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 123 pp. Cloth, | 4 


75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


There is also included in this volume the Reply of E. M. 
Chamberlain, Representing the Labor Union, and Mr. 
Atkinson’s Rejoinder. This is one of the “Questions of 
the Day’’ series, and shows the strongest presentution yet 
made of the claim of those whe declare re is no labor 
question, except in the minds of agitators governed b 
selfishness. This lecture of Mr. Atkinson was delive 
under the auspices of the Boston Central Labor Lyceum, 
and the views of the author are presented in it, showin 
that the true method of meeting the complaints of work- 
men is by plain and simple argument, based on a oe | 
rather than by alleging that they ought to be satisfi 
with the abundance that is at their disposal, and conse 
quently contented. Mr. Chamberlain was designated to 
reply to Mr. Atkinson, and this reply has been carefully 

hered to in its original form, the corrections ovly: be 
ing made to make the point and conclusions as concise as 
possible. Mr. Atkinson’s ‘‘ Rejoinder,”’ as well as the two 
other lectures, are written in a pleasing style, as well as 
effective and conclusive. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 191 pp. $1.00. 


Of the ten chapters of which this little volume is com- 
posed, every one is thoroughly good. The titles of the 
chapters themselves show the nature of the contents: The 
Doty of Peppnenty tae Happiness of Duty,—A Song of 
Books,—The Choice ot Books,—The Blessing of Friends,— 
The Value of Time,—The P;easures of Travel,—The Pleas- 
ures of Home,—Science,—Education. 

These addresses by Dr. Lubbock were the substance 
largely of words of counsel given by him at school aud 
other gatherings, where prizes or certificates were given 
and an address was called for suitable to the occasion. The 
are clear and convincing and as full of charm asa ood 
story. Itis one of the most helpful books of the kind ever 
published, as it contains incitement to bravery, —— 
and purity. It is tastefully bound, has heavy paper an 
very clear, large type. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. Suggestions Regarding 
Principles and Methods for the Use of Teachers. By 
Archibald Geikie, LU.D., F.R.S. London and New 
York: Macmilian & Co. 202 pp. 60 cents. 

This book by Dr. Geikie is one of the ‘* Macmillan’s Geo 
graphical Series,” and its chapters are intended merely as 
a series of hints and suggestions, with especal reference to 
principles and methods, which the author considers to be 
most likely to secure to geography its proper piace as an 
educational discipline. Dr. Geikie has not attempted in 
this book to write a systematic treatise ou the teaching of 
geography, but rather to show how even the youngest 
children may be made to feel an interest in the world about 
them,—encouraged to look at things with their own eyes, 
and draw their own conclusions. ‘There are sixteen chap- 
ters, and among them are, *‘ The Surroundings of School, 
Oat-of-Door Teaching,”’— ‘ Physical raphy of the 
School Locality,’”’—‘‘ Relation of the School Locality to the 
Rest of the Country, and of the Country to ihe Rest of the 
Earth.” Many very important — are introduced in- 
to these chapters; for instance, ‘ Collections of Antiqui- 
ties,” “ Lessons in Surveying,” “‘ Simple Surveying Instru- 
ments,’’ “‘Roads and Road-makers,”’ “Natural History Les- 
sons.” One distinguishing feature of the method in this 
book, is tie wide scope afforded for the cultivation of indi- 
vidual character. 


Fors OF HER HoUSESOLD. By Amanda Douglas. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk Street. New York. Charles T. 
Dillingham, 678 Broadway. 391 pp. $1.50. 

The title of this book indicates the nature of the story, 
and Miss Dougias has perhaps produced her best work in 
this volume. It opens in Novara, and the heroine, Doris 
Hawthorne, is introduced to the reader as sitting down in 
quiet ease and comfort, opening her prayer- to read 
the prayer for a person in ichion. A litile later on 
she marries, rather unexpectedly, this “ in afflic- 
tion,” and then her troubles begin, for her husband’s rich 
and aristocratic family will not receive her Her husband 
dies, and her son falls heir to the large estate. Miss Doug- 
las has carried the story on in a most life-like and enter- 
taining manner. The littie heroine is allowed to live down 
all the opposition, and the last foe of her household be- 
comes her true friend. The book is well worth reading. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Prepared on a New and Original 
Plan. By John D. Quackenbos, A. M., M, D.; John S, 
Newberry, M.D., LL.D.; Charles H. Hitchcock Ph.D.; 
W. LeConte Stevens, Ph.D.; Henry Gannett; William H. 
Dall; C. Hart Merriam; Nathaniel L. Britton, E.M., 


Ph.D.; George F, Kunz; Lieut. George M. Storey. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.90. 
Geography, in its broadest application, touches almost 


every one of the sciences. Astronomy, geol hysics, 
botany, zoo mineralogy, history, eethemsathce. eth- 
nology, meteoru and even , bring contri- 
butions to its store-house of facts. In ordinary 
cation, geography treats of the earth’s surface as 











tions, social conditions, religions, 
and governments; but in its wider signification it is a sort 
of scientific pantology, gathering its richness and complete- 


by man—of his occu 


ness from all the results of scientific workers. 

** Physical Geography ” is not the ae name for such a 
work as this; and, indeed, we doubt if it be possible to get 
an English title for it. It is in reality a condensed. cyclo- 
peedic, scientific statement of about all that is known con- 
cerning this planet of ours. We have here from the pens 
of as many as ten authoritative experts, statemerts of the 


most recent investigations and conclusions. On opening | ¢ Go 


the book we find a treatise on terrestrial magnetism, then 
follows a geological summary with a most conplete geo- 
logical map, after which comes land and water distri- 
butions, including mountains, continents, islands, caverns, 
highlands, lowlands, deserts, coral reefs, volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, rivers, deltas, bars, lakes, drainage, deep sea phe- 
nomena, tides, and ocean currents. Afver these tepics are 
discussed, twenty-five pages are cccupied with facts con- 
cerning the earth’s atmosphere. Then follows plant-life, 
ani -life, human-life, mineral products, and the work 
closes with many facts especially connected with our own 
country. To say that such a superb work as this is a 
geography, in the ordinary sense in which this word is 
used, would be far from the truth. Teachers will teach it 
with interest and profit, for’it restates many old truths in 
the light of the most recent observations. An example of 
this is found on the forty-first in a map of the co- 
seismal and iso-seismal lines of the Charleston earth- 
uake. 

Since the necessity for lessening the number of our school 
studies is upon us, no work could more appropriately take 
the place of many books now studied than this, for here is 


ee 


My Confession and the Spirit of Christ’s Teaching. py Fs 
Lyof N. Tolstoi. ‘Translated from the Russian. Boston’: TT 
Crowell & Co. *t, 


The Autobiography of a Slander. By Edna Lyall. Ne 
Appleton & Co. 25c. W York: 


Thraidom. A Novel. By Julian Sturgis. New York: Apple. 
ton & Co. 50c. 


The Order of Words in the Ancient Languages Compareq wit 
tha: of the Modern Languages. By Henri Weu. Transiateq With 
notes and additions by Charlies W. Super, Ph.D. eton: Ginn 


The Hidden Way Across the Threshold, or the Mystery which 
has been hidden for Ages and from Generations. By J.C. Stree. 
A. B.N. Boston : Lee & Shepard. ’ 


Appleten’s Physical Geography. new 

— plan, by John D. Quackenbo:, John 8. Newberry, (hae 
H. Hitchcock, W. LeConte Stevens, Henry Gannett, Willian 7 
Dall, C. H. Merriam, Nat. L. Britton, Geo. F. Kunz, Lieut. Geo, x 
Storey. New York: Appleton & Co. . 


Rand, McNally & L 
caps. Loufsiana, Utah, Indian Territory. 24 . each. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


The Teaching of Geogesphy.. By Archibald Geikie, LL, p, 
an " 


Prepared on a 


Co.'s Indexed County and Township Po het 


Chicago: 


London and New York: Macmil Co. 60c 
First Reader, Second Reader, and Third Reader, Compiled 
under the Direction of the State Board of Education. Cahiforgi, 


State Series. 

Advanced Arithmetic. California State Series. 
Speller. California State Series. 

Sacramento, Cal. 


Chauvenet’s Treatise on Elementary Geometry. Revised gnj 
Abridged by W. E. Byerly. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott ( 


found, within the limits of one hundred and forty large | $1.20 


pages, about all that a student needs to know as a prepa- 
ration for the more thorough and extended study of the 
sciences here outlined. 
LITERARY NOTES. 
Both the August and September numbers of the Magazine of 


& | Art maintain the high standard which that publication has as- 


sumed from the beginning. Or it would be more nearly correct 
to credit them with a distinct advance, both in poiot of artistic 
merit and the appeal to popular fancy. Particularly noticeable 
are the fine photo-gravure frontispiece of the August number, 
and articles on, “Current Art,” “The Salon,” * Random Rem- 
iniscences of a Special Artist.”” The September frontispiece, 
“The Daughter of Palma,” andarticles on, “ Mecklenburgh 
Square,” * An Old English Town,” “ The Salon,” “ Currext Art,” 
and “ Nature in the Louvre.” This magazine grows more and 
m re a delight to lovers of popular art. 

Among the works of interest to educators, recently published 
by D, C. Heath & Co., are, “ Notes on the Early Training of 
Children,” by Mrs. Frank Malleson, and “ Industrial Education,” 
by Robert Seidel. 

A popular edition of Dr. J essopp’s essays on rural life in East 
Anglia, entitled. ‘“‘ Arcady,” will shortly be published. Messrs- 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons will issue an edition for American readers, 
with a special introduction by the author. 

J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., of 31 Rose Street, New York, have published 
a book entitled, ““The Science of a New Life.” It has received 
com mendations from medical and religious critics. 

Cassell & Co. have issued Mrs. Rollins’ “Three Tetons,” and 
Mrs. Dodd’s ** Republic of the Future.” The same firm have re- 
cently added to their national library Lueian's “Trips to the 
Moon,” translated by Thomas, Francklin; Plutarch’s “ Lives of 
Cato the Younger, Agis, Cleomenes, and the Gracchi ” (the four in 
one volume) ; Shakespeare’s “ Ceesar,” and another installment of 
Pepy’s Diary (1664-5). 

J. B. Lippincott Company publish the report of the “Seybert 
Commission on Spiritualism,’’ appointed to investigate modern 
spiritualism, according to the request of the late Henry Seybert. 
[t cannot fail to be instructive and interesting. 

“ The Last Penacook ” is a pleasantly-written littie story of ad- 
venture in colonial days, by Abel B. Berry, the title being the 
designation of an Iniian, named Catamount, the last of his tribe, 
who plays an important part in the development of the plot. It 
is published by D. Lothrop Company. 

The high reputation of Roberts Brothers’ * No Name Series ” 
is well maintained by “Cracker Joe,” a Florida story, full of 
carefully elaborated character sketches. 


The striking features of the Septem ber Atiantic are the very in- 
tc resting installments of the two serial stories by Mrs. Oliphant, 
and Mr. Crawford. Edmund Nobie gives an entertaining ac- 
count of a Russian journey. 


Messrs, Geo. Routledge & Sons have made arrangements with 
Messrs. Hachette & Co., of Paris, for the publication in English of 
the lives of eminent Frenchmen and women of letters. The first 
volume will be “ Mme. de Sevigne,” by Gaston Boissier. A new 
edition of Planche’s translation of the Countess D’Aulnoy’s 
“ Fairy Tales,” with numerous original illustrations, by Gordon 
Browne, ard Lydia F. Emmet, is now ready. 

Those who desire to go to the fountain head of the English 
Janguage will find some valuable helps in the publications of Ginn 
&Co. Their books of Old English and Anglo-Saxon poetry are 
particularly noticeable. “The Leading Facts of English His- 
tory,” published by this firm, is a valuable work. 

The Brownie poems and pictures, by Palmer Cox, which have 
become so familiar to readers of St. Nicholas magazine, are being 
collected into a book to be published by The Century Co. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Elements of Rhetoric. By 
Calvin Patterson, B.S. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


Health Lessons.—A Primary Book. By Jerome Walker, M. D., 
New York: Appleton & Co. 


Fifth Reader. Eclectic Series. By W. H. Weed and C. Giedner. 
Cincinnati, O.: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 





Second Natural History ¥ Rey. J. G. Wood, M. A. 
Boston : Boston School Supply Co. = 

The Pleasures of Life. 4 Sir John Lubbock, Bart, M. P, New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Circe. By the Fe oee Med Molly Bawn, etc, Phila- 


A Modern 
delphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. By Charles 0. Abbott. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, . 


The Romance of the Canoness. A Life History. By Pay 
Heyse. Translated from the German by J. M. Perciyai. New 
York: D. appieton & Co. 75c. 


Stories of Heroic Deeds. For Boys and Girls. By Jame 
Johonnot. New York: Appleton & Co, 


Mark Logan, the Bourgeois. sy Mrs. John H. Kinzie, Philp. 
delphia: J. B. Lippireott Cu: 50c. 


His Helpmate. A Novel, By Frank Barrett. New York: p, 
Appleton & Co. 30c, 


Brother Against Brother. 
J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 57 Rose St. 


Phosphorus Hollunder. With explanatory notes by Oscar 
Faulhaber, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 


MAGAZINES. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, one of the latest additicnsto New 
York publications, is noticeable not only for the beauty of 
its typography and illustrations, but for the ability of its arti- 
cles. me of the articles in the August number are: “Mi. 
lionaires of the Pacific .” by George H. Fitch; “The 
Resurrection of Siddnarta,” by Aug. Glardon; “ Pilgrims ani 
Shrines of Canada,” by J onald Oxley; “the Hari 


By Jobn R. Musick. New York: 


Mon 7.” by Katharine B. Foot; “The Domestic Money Ques 
tion,” by Gail Hamilton; “Cparles Sumner,” recollections by 
Arnold Johnson.—— Senator Ingaiis treats of “The 


Sixteenth Amendment,” in the September Forum. In his article 
he argues against the policy of extending the right of suffrage to 
women. Hon. Thomas ite undertakes to show that the public 
affairs of Canada are honestly and wisely administered. The 
author of “John Halifax, Gentlemen,” gives a womun's esti- 
mate of the distinctive mental and moral characteristics of men. 
Andrew Lang gives some sbarp thrusts at critics in “The Manner 
of Critics.” The readers of the English Iliustrated Magazine 
will be interested to learn that with the new volume, begioning 
in October, Mr. H. D. Traill will contribute a monthly article of 
criticism on matters literary, 1, and tic. In this volume 
will aiso appear reminiscences of Dickens, and rome of his letters. 

Among the articles in the Popular Science Montiily for Sep- 
tember are: “ The Economic Disturbances Since 1873," by Hon. 
David A. Wells, LL.D.; “ Industrial Training ‘'wo Centuries 
Ago,” by George P. Morris; Ethnologica! Sketche- in Anam ani 
Tonquin;” “Some Human Instincts,” by Prof. William Jones; 
“A Botanical Bonanza,” by T. E. Boynton. St. Nicholas for 
September is yy with interesting reading for the young 
folks. William H. Rideing’s article on *‘ The Boyhood of William 

Howells,” cannot fail to strike the youthful fancy, and 
“The Blue-c oat School,” by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, is snother 
interesting article. The number hass ‘me very pleasing bits of 
verse. One of the articles in the September M ine of Ameri- 
is that on “ Union, Secession, und Abolition, as illus 
c¢ Careers of Webster, Calhoun, and Sumner,” by VW. 
M. Dickron. “How ria was Secured,” is another article 
of my: interest. Mi nme of Art for Sep- 
te 











——hHeaders of the Magazi' ‘ 
mber will find a faithful description of the home o! the famous 
us Sala. Richard Jeffries gives some valu- 

gh The cescription of Tewkesbury, “an Old 
English Town,” will be enjoyed by many. There are articles 
by Edgar Fawcett, Ruth Hall, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lothrop, 
Lieut, . 8. Bassett, Henry W. Austin, and others in the Ameri- 
can Magazine for September.——The August Century has a new 
serial s.ory. “ Azala,” by Joel Chandler Harris, illustr-ted by 
Kemple. The tincoln history includes events just preven” 
the war. “Snubbin’ Through Jersey,” is the first of two holiday 
pers written and illustrated by —— artists who went 
last summer on a VOy over the raging Delaware and Raritan 
canal. The first i tment of a series of open letters concern- 
ing the education of the blind is contained in this number 
Our Little Men and Women, a magazine for children ts publish 
py D. Lothrop company, Boston. The August number consi 
much that is pleasing to those who are just having the wor : 
literature opened to them through the art of reading.—— 
fron of the Magazine of Art tor Aucustis a photo-gravire 
trom a painting, “* Here’s Your Health,” by Jose Vominge, bo 
Spanish Meissonier, whose work is so highly pr.zed in this co - 
try. The opening article is on current art, and reproduce 
pumber of the pictures recently on exhibition in Londov. Am 





the other interesting are: “ By-ways of Book [llustr 
tion,” “ Art Patrons,” He “ Random Heminiscences of a speci 
A “———Readers of the A wil! find mad) 


rtist. for Re 
things to interest and instruct. ‘ The Gospel in Paria’ 1 ey 
Rev. Wm. Burnet shows the need of missionary work in — 
capital. There is an article on ‘** Rose Windows” in the mile.” 
cathedrals of the old world. ‘“* How God Preserved ve iain 
is a learned paper by the Dean of Canterbury.—— panne 
Thought, one of the best ious publications of the day, ie 
ning golden opinions from the press and pulpit in all parts 
country. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED: 
ww oy, = 4 of Tulane University of Louisiana, 1586-’. William 
Preston Johnston, LL.D, president. te 
Annual Announcement of State Normal School, Jacksonv" 
Ala, 1887-5, C. B. Gibson, A. M., president. 1) 
Third Annual Catal and Circular of the Dansville (N.1 
Union School, 1887. F. J. Diamond, principal. : 
Catalogue of the Jamestown, (N.Y.) Union School and Collegist 
Institute., 1886-7. Samuel A. Love, superintendent. or 


Antual of the University of Deseret, Salt Lake City, 
John R. Park, M. D., president. 


f ) Graded 
Denial Weisher, AM paveipal. . 1 and Commercill 

of the Hailey, (I High School an 
eats. ‘ne Mati sasho) Se 


and High School, 188** 





Ale 
. Aniual Catalogueiof: the State Normal School, Fiorenc® 
1886;7. T.J; Mitebell, A.M. president... ... 
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~~ THE LATEST SERIES ISSUED. 





Cutter’s New Physiological Series cevx: xan 


Best in Idea and Plan ; Best in Method and Material; Best in Interest and Results, 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 
Choice Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper ; 
Twenty- Three volumes now read 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

“The Brightest, Most Original, and Most Practical Books on the subject.” 


WENTWORTH’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
‘*The Most Successful Text-Books of the Last Decade,” 


OF 1887. 


The series is based on the most successful of physiological text-books (CALVIN 
CUTTER’). 

The study of the human body is pursued ina logical manner: structure (anatomy), 
duties of the parts (physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene). 

This is the only series in which are given directions how to observe phenom- 
ena on the living body, as well as for simple physiological experiments and for 
illustrative animal dissections. 

The effect of stimulants and narcotics on the activities and on the health of the 
growing body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and thereforescientific manner. 

Directions for the management of emergent cases are given in each book. 

The text in each book is direct, clear, and concise. 

The paragraphs are brief, considering only one topic. 
tinuously, admitting of ready cross reference. 





They are numbered con- 


The pronouncing glossaries are unusually complete. 
The type (pica and small pica) is clear and well adapted for school text-books. 
The series is the fullest and best illustra*ed of any yet issued. 


BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Jon C; 
Currer, P.Se., M.D. Small 12mo. 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. Pica Type. 
Cloth. Price: Exchange, 15. Introduction, 30. 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. A revision of 
the “ First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene,” prepared by CALVIN 
Currer, A.M., M.D., in 1854, 12mo. About 200 pages. 70 Illustrations. Small 
Pica Type. Cloth. ’ 

Price: Exchange, 25. Introduction, 50. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 12mo. 3875 
peges. 141 Illustrations, Cloth. Price; Bares 60. Introduction, 1.00. 


These Books sent (post-paid) to Teachers and Educators at 
Introduction Prices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PusuisHERs, 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


[Piles Physical Greography. 


The great progress made during the past few years in meteor- 
ology and physiography has placed physical geography among those 
sciences, a knowledge of the elements of which has become an 
essential part of modern education. . 

Recognizing the important position that physical geography 
now holds in the courses of study in preparatory, high, and 
normal scheols, the publishers respectfully submit 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


to the public, with the confidence that its merits as a text-book will 
be at once recognized. 
It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, 
meteor ology and ocean hydrography. 
It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, 
Judd, Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose 
efforts have placed physical geography in a leading position among 
the physical sciences. 
TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged 

that the leading principles are kept clearly in view. Other relevant 
matter is placed in foot-notes. 





THE M APS are the finest and most accurate that have ex 


yet appeared in a text-book. They were compiled from the} 
latest reports and charts issued by the U. 8. Coast Survey, the |" 
Hydrographic office, and the British Admiralty. 
The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. 
way, a specialist in physical geography, an extensive traveller, 
and a practical teacher. 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 





Prices. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


HAZEN’S SPELLER. 


Memory. 


OUR GOVERNMENT. 


Revised Edition. 
TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


for Children. 
PRIMER OF BOTANY. 
By N. A. Kniauts, 30 cents, 


LITTLE FLOWER PEOPLE. 
By GERTRUDE ELIzaneTH HALE. 40 


SPANISH IDIOMS. 


By BECKER & Mora. $1.80. 
only book of the kind. 


A PRACTICAL RHETORIC. 


By Professor GENUNG of Amherst College. 
Available, Complete, Amply Dustrated. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


Firm Binding; Low 
y- 


First Awards at the Last Four Universal Expositions. 


Spelling Taught as a Part of Language, and by the Aid of Intelligence as well as 


COMBINED NUMBER AND LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
Something at once Novel and Practical. 


‘* This is the book which our Schools have been waiting for.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. : 
WENTWORTH & HILL’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 80 cents. 
Including Examination Manual and Exercise Manual. 

LEADING FACTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Admirably Adapted for School Use. 


By M. L CLaupg, with a Preface by Matthew Arnold, 40 cents, Exquisite readings 


All Teachers of Elementary Botany will want this. 


Cents. Fundamental Facts of Botany 


fancifully dressed so as to awaken the interest of children. 


Indispensable to all Students of Spanish. The 


$1.25. Sensible, Simple, Original, 





BDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Just out: Petite Grammaire Fran- 
caise pour les Anglais $1.25.— 
Corrige des Exercices de la Petite 
Grammaire (a kvy to the Grammar) 
50 cents. 


This new volume contains for transla- 
tion into French, a great number of Ha- 
ercises, the Lapy OF Lyons, 1st Act, and 
ALIcE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, 
CHAPTER 1. 


Teachers may obtain a copy of the 
Grammar, and a copy of the Key, post- 
paid, by sending 70 cents for the Grammar, 
and 30 cents for the Key, to the author. 


Circulars of Dr Sauveur’s works will be 
rsent free to applicants by Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, 1319 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Special letters must be addressed to Dr. 
L. Sauveur, St. Paul, Minn, 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 


CHILDREN’S HOUR By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Containing Dekogess Motion Songs, Tableaux. 
Charades. Blackboard Exercises, etc., for Primary 
Sgncols, Kindergartens. 1 vol., iémo, boards. Price. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. c. Slade. 

Dialogues, Spesshas. bee et yng Ly jackboard 
ada) 

Grammer, and High School. 1 J 1g tomo, boards. 

















Tice, 50 cts. 
LEASANT TIMES. By Marion evayland. 
ee Dialogu a —— tions, M 
THE NEW DL DIALOGUES. 


By C.. Cc. M. . Barrows 
1 vol, » me. boards. Dialogues, new and original; 


UAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
Samuel W. Boston 


Supervisor of Schools 
ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN | SONGS AND 
tten Louise 


Pollock, Principal of National Kindergarten Nocmal 
lr ary pes D.C. 1 Kingergaren Norma 
ay ptemersteh yee pw For 
l vo! . 16m omens nS gym 
reat shes Bir, Hor Sohcol and 
rer kay af ins abor above sent by mail, postage paid; on 
receipt of price. 


BENET A, SOEES & Ce. 
5 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s!(HILDREN'S DIADEM. 


N w Sunday School Song Book. 

By ABBEY & MUNGER. 
By a happy thought, the above endearing 
name wes given to | k containing the last 
compositions of Mr. A. J. Abbey, a good com- 
fe of refined taste, a child lover and success- 
ul teacher, who has recently passed away. This 
new collectivn of the sweetest of children’s 
hymns and songs is likely to be received with 
great favor. 


35 cents, $3.60 per dozen. 


Jehovah’s Praise. L. O. EMERSON, 
an entirely new and superior book for hours, 
Singing Classes and Conventions. A large and 
attractive collection of Sacred and Secular 
music for practice and Church Service, An- 
thems, and Hymn ‘Lunes. 


Price $1.00, $9.00 per dozen. 


Voices of Praise. Rev. Cuas. L, 
HUTCHINS, occupies a high place in the esteem 
of those who need a collection of music of con- 
venient size, not difficu!t and of moderate price, 
to use in religious meetings end in the Sunday 
school Everything is dignified and in 

taste, yet. there is epirit and bmiliancy 
roughout. Please examine. 


Price 40 cents, $4.20 per dozen. 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York 





pas mention the JouRNAL when corresponding 
vartisers. 





LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combined, 
} bac We Saas, A.M. Sent by mail, postpaid, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
GEO. BANCROFT, by W. W. Gist, A.M. 
Sent by mail for 35 cents. Address, 


‘|\GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 308 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica, 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$2.50a Vol. Every article, map and plate repro- 
duced at less than one-third the price of the 
‘ original.”—Responsibie agents wanted in every 








commumty.--Address HENRY G. ALLEN & 0O., 
42 Bast 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Scrotula THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, “a 
Probably no form of Gicenge ts co geuseally dis- Now the “melancholy days” are fast 326 VACANCIES. 326 


tributed among our whole tion as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SOWER POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


TARE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 

M. ls of Methods aad Keys to the Above, 
Mon —— beg Nor. Uuion System of Indust, 


Lyte’s _ and Blanks. 














Every School Wili Buy the New 


ooocy CHART 
OLOCY 

known as Gardenier’s Movable Atlas, or Manikin. 
Life size, indestructible. Nothing like it for 
teaching p physiology. First-class agents wanted 
in every County xclusive agency, most lib- 
eral terms. Address, 

GARDENIER & CO., Stamford, N. Y. 





TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
of science can have the 
POPULAR SCLENCE NEWS 
sent to thom one year for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ONLY. 
Regular price, $1.00. 

SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR, 
Sample copies, etc., to the 
POPULAR SCIEN°.E NEWS CO. 
19 Pear! Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
to any series of Geographies. 











Size uniformly 54x68 inches, moulted un stro 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Wholesale Educational Bookeeliers. 


importers and 
Joun A. Boye, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SS pee will confer a favor by men 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
ommunicating with advertisers. 


BABY 'S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
AND BEAUTIFIED 













Pty CLEA pers. PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
and in fants and 


arias totarion qunauring. itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases 0; P. a ———— 

hair, from ‘intaney' to ofd'age, the I- 
CURA REMEDIES are infa' 


CuTIOcURA, the great Skis Cure, and CuTicuRA 
Soap, anex weve ~ Beautifier, rom 
t, y, and CuricuRA RESOLVEST, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, invariably suc- 
ceed when all other remedies and the best phy- | Ch 


er —_ 

Cor EDIES are ghookstely pure, and 
the only infallible skin 2a nolan bese Mace pur- 
ifiers, free ee = aon: 


ey tis Prige, Ouzicuna, 0e.; 80. anon. 
DRUG AND ‘Ouamioal Gai. CO BORON, Mans. 
§2 Send for “iow to ure 
preserved and beanti- 
BABY’S “ted'by ovssovna Mavicarsp Sos 





approaching,—when chilly mornings and 

venings succeed the intolerable heat of 
he past summer. The season is near 
when a cup of warm tea or coffee for 
breakfast is an agreeable preface to the 
labors of the day. 

People who realize this truth will be 
quick to remember that the finest teas and 
coffees in the market are accompanied— 
at the store of the Great American Tea 
Co.— by such desirable gifts that fe v good 
housekeepers are able to resist the induce- 
ments there held out to purchasers. Be- 
side the best qualit ity of & of — the precent 
of a beautiful or moss rose 
china tea set, or mer docorated gold 
band moss rose dinner set, or gold band 
or moss decorated toilet set, or white 
granite dinner set, or beautiful parlor 
hanging lamp, or watch, or Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, is a consideration 
that draws thousands of customers to 31 
and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


There is just now considerable of a con- 
troversy going on concerning the author- 
ship of the great dramas hitherto attrib- 
uted to Shakespeare, but nobody has yet ;7, 

uestioned the right of Milton to ‘‘ Para- 

ise Lost,” or ‘‘ Lycidas.” He was indeed 
one whose title to these classics could 
never be successfully controverted ; for his 
profound scholarsbip has always been 
freely and widely ac a: It was 
he who said—speaking of stu 

“We do amiss to spend seven or eight | Teachers 
years metely scraping together so much 
miserable L tin and Greek as might be 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
1n One year.” 

This shows the great poet’s appreciation 
of advanced methods, and reminds one 
very pointedly of the series of Interlinear 
Classics published hy Messrs. Charles De- 
Silver & Sons of Philadelphia. This series 
includes Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, 
Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's 
Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. They also publish Clark's 
Practical and ive Latin Gram- 
mar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of 
Classics, and to all other \ joe ae beside 
other excellent school books. 


** Dust thou art; to dust returnest, 
Was not written of the soul.” 


And even though the body of man must 
eventually return to its earthly mould, he 
instinctively shuns that superficial dust 
which, so often flying in the air, is a 
source of irritation and serious discomfort 
to his respiratory organs. Especially un 
wholesome and justly dreaded is the c halk 
dust which is sent floating through the 
school-room by the ordinary rough eraser. 
To obviate this difficulty, the school 
boards in many of our cities and towns 
have adopted the dustless eraser manu- 
factured by Messrs. W. A. Choate & Co., 
of 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 


** Knowledge is power ;” and among all 
fhe great resevoirs of knowledge the 
tamous Enc ney clepandio Britannica stands 
emiuent. ny who have longed to pos- 
sess this great treasure and storehouse of 
facts have been deprived by reason of the 
expense. Such will now be agreeably 
surprised that a pore reprint of this 
work has been issu Messrs. Henry G. 
Allen & Co., of 42 E. sath St., New York 
City. In this publication at ‘the price of 
$2.50 a volume, every article, map, and 
plate is reproduced at less than one-third 
the price of the “‘ origin#l.”—Responsible 
agents are wanted in every community. 


In these days of inventions and wonders 
we are not surprised at anything that is 
of value and needful, and at the same 
time handy to have around. But we are 
surprised that B. F. Brown & Co., who 
advertise in another column, should. place 
on the market such excellent Frenca 
dressing and satin polish for ladies’ and 
children’s shoes. It is found in every shoe 
store. If not, send for it. 


PP a twentieth Annual Catalogue of the 
— Musical College, one of the page 
and favorably known censervatories of 
this country, is a handsome book of 56 
pages, containing an abridged history of 
music, a musical lexicon, and other val- 
® | uable information—which will be mailed 
free to any address on application to the 


secretary, Music Chicago, 
Ii. Ths tall toren open Hope, 13, 1897.” 


oceur from sickness, failures on e. 
ich must be filled at once. We now 










agenc 
State. Send at once for circulars. 


We still have (Sept 1st.)326 vacancies for the Fall term. 
xamipation 


ara t good Teac 
y has filled two-thirds of the best places vacant this year west of New y'* 


At the last moment ma 
appo'ntments to better places, etc., which ee 
ve three Normal Schoo: positions, several ( 


jem tions, a large number ot rincipalships and superintendencies of 
y posi — P ee and about %. 





not yet located should 
York 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State St., Chicago. 








ou An’s EXCH 4 ye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Gx 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, M 
wns, etc., x Colleges, Schools, Families ont 
Chure Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
ddress Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
4 : ; 329 Fifth Ave., nN.X 





326 (Opposite Palmer House.) 326 
~ 
Ne OD FEE reise emai. 


= Le business, not in collec: ing ad 
oe, n providing — it Te 
Pos t'ons. Form, re stam ~achers wit 
gEMPLOVER are served without charge, 
tion without a fee gives us the | 
most select supply of Teachers in Am 
and leaves no motive for representing those who 


are not suitable. 
R. &. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th 8t,, po. AT, 








AT the ee ee aes it seems an easy 
thing to securesuitabie teachers. There are 
hosts of applicants, and the schoolb»ard feels 
that it has the yas to pick from. Det as the 
aE roll THE iim of choice becomes more 

the — ted. Teacbers who are under 
zcochie oC on b ~~ — else- 
where, or acce t their oid situations rather than 
run the risk of being left l A § the schoolboard 
out inthecold. At last wakes up to the 
fact that it is almost time for school to begin. 
and still the corps of teachers is MOMENT 
Ferhene the vacancies occur OMENT 
aay unexpec ed nation 
for a bigher salury else are. or for samen, 
=< me — age, set! that the sobc ~~ hes ihro 


TrAGHERS GAN RE HAD sere 


good teacners 
from the BE Hh ul site Agency. 
We have a great many of thei. We have spent 
months in finding out Y about them, and we try to 
make close fits. CU. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


RIP RIP VAN WINKLE = would not be just the 
mes to conduct a 
days of sharp competi- 
tion. Btersal's = ay and active and honest 
representation are the successful factors in this 
business. Prompted by this & rinciple, this 
Agency has worked hard during the hot summer 
months and the results of the campaign are quite 
eatistneteey. Do not — bey Ri, that 
e Agenc or the of tne yer, 
busin ose IS DEAD Oh,no. peenty God vosee- 
cies always occur during the fall moaths. Resig- 
nations to accept better piaces, failure to pass 
examinations, sickness, marriage, ete., cause 
them. SCHOOL OFFICERS, we can furnish you 
good tonchegs oan ume and shall be pleased to 
serve you. W. ERR, Bec. NION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 16 pA Place, New York. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and charges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOC™, FURNISHERS, 


308 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to co! schools, and Seentiies, su 

















perior Prof rincipals, Tutors, 

and Governesses for won vB acpartment o instruc: 

Som neoomeenente Call 
FULTON. 


“Mrs. M. J. YO 
‘3 rw 28 Ua ty —-§ ~~, wy 


TEACHERS! § Our New School Aids will assist 
2 in = eee your schvols in 
good, . quiet order. Each coutains 216 large, 

utitul chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards, elegantly lithographed in sixty different 
designs, colors and mottoes; price per set $1: 
per set 108 cards, 50c. Large set sample; preity 
chromo day school reward, Prize, fine gift cards 
get seceere Sonpol sor lies, 200 . _— ice list and 
ew samples ree: al) postpa y ma Postage 
stam ken. Please send atrial order. A. J. 
FOU A & CU,, WARKEN, PA. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular text. book on the 
subject of Elocution 


bs Pepetionl Bosution, ” as ite name imports, is 
a condensed yet co: prohensive treatment of the 
whole omnes of Blovution, giving brief consid- 
— to ali the topics bearing upon natural ex- 
Pp ion. 
In +! . een ae Se fond Sanaters read- 
ing mat db 
addition of a J - RE 
selections, affording the wk, 
-4 Ly several departments of ice, a, 
nm, Gesture, Analysis, and } Aa subjects 
= are fully treated in the body of | the work. 
Prices: 300 pages, Handsomely Bound. 








of practice 


Regular retail price, $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
Introduction price, - = 
pechonse price. 
These the prices | direct, and ‘not through 
te Seoteclion, 


rther particulars cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


blication Department, 
C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 





anuenece BELL FUUNDRY. 








VANDUZEN & TIFT, r Ee 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A _ fmt, ts woe 
merican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, 
nag = of both sexes, for Universities, a tal 
leges. Schools, renee, and Churches Circulan 
of choice schools carefully recommended ty 
pore rents. felling and renting of schoo! ropery 

OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies 
references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Stree:, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


’ 
{Mutual Teaehers’ Agency. 

Conducted by the School Supply and Pub 
ing Co., offers its services to terchers na 
positions, and to those desirous of securing in. 
structors in every grade. 

The managemont is guteeee by Hon. E. 0, 
Chapman, State ay ools, N. J., Hon. Nei] 
a Ex-State Supt. Schools, N.Y , Princ. 
pel E. H. Cook, of State Normal School, Potsdam, 

. J. Milne, Prin. State Normal 

Schoo! | FT N, Y. oo others. 
© charge to these employing teachers, Ad. 
one Mutual 





Teachers’ Agency 
36 BonpD Srnem-, N. ¥, 


Pennsylvania Educational Burea, 


Bvery State and Territory. 


Trt manager La aoe ot of Public Schools 
. ane has spent over twenty-five years in school- 


PROF. GEO. Ww. TWITMYER, Prin. Public School, 
esdale, “From personal knowledge | can 
most hearty’ recommend the Pa. Ed. Bureau to 
rs seeking preferment or new posi- 


L. BLANo! Bis, Me Mans 





Scatows, Pa 


Rist TEACHERS. ana’ ORE(CL, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with } o> 
School Property rented and 
J. W.SCHERMERHORN & Co., a omell N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


uccessful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
r calls already on our books 


goer uatge Duper whee in whe 
"Tremont St.. or. BOSTON. 


J. 'B 
110 Tremont 8t., <= Bromaold, 

DO YOU TEACH 
SK VV ING! 
Very important in Industrial Education for both 
boys and girls. You will want Louise J _Kirs- 
woop’s School Sewing Practice Cloth, 
size 18x36 inches, cotton, on «bich are 
Goa. by ex 8 illus. graded rns. Sample lic, 1 


oz. by express, $1.70. Sewi — mailed, 
bend. for circuler. J. RMER- 











HORN, & ©O., 7 E. 14th sieset, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN 


TWO BOOKS FOR EVERY TEACHER. 
The Kindergarten and the School. 


150 pages, illustrated with a steel plate portrait 
XX of Freebel, six full page colored og of occu- 
s — and engravings of the gifts 
mM The k comprises five papers as follows :— 
AX FR@BEL.—THE MAN AND HIS WoRK. 
X Anne L. Page. Tue THeory oF FRaBELS 
KINDERGARTEN System. By Angeline Brooks. 
Tue Girts AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE KINDER- 
GARTEN. By Angeline Brooks. THe USEOF 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL IN THE PRIMARY 
Scuoo.. By Mrs. A. H. Putnam. THE Cov- 
NECTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN WITH THE 
Scuoo.. By Mrs. Mary i. Peabody. 


“No other book has been soexpressly — 
to the use of Teachers’ reading circles.’ 


Price, by mail, $1.00. Club price to Teachers, 
80 cents. Express extra. 


Paradise of Childhood. 
The foot and only complete illustrated x} 
X to the Kindergarten ever published in Eng ish 
Price, by mail, - Cloth, 
Club rates, - - - Cloth, 
Express extra. 



















See eee. 
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26 R. . 
ui 14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
“ot NEW YORK. 
t 29. eer 
rate ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
7 OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 
6 LINENS, 
~~ As we are oftering extreordinary induce- 
net ments in our whole line, from the ordinary 
aoe to the finest qualities manufactured. These 
With goods come directly from the manufac- 
arge, turer to our counters, thus saving all inter- 
mediate commissions and profits and en- 
me abling us to sell them at prices the lowest 
in this country. 
N We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 
= Muslin 
~ 
Col. | a 
1 Every article sold by us is manufactured 
erty in our own workrooms. All embroidery 
Baa ased is imported direct by us, Therefore 
we can and do sell this class of goods at 
rth prices absolutely below all competition. 
SUMMER GAMES 
ww Te . 
lish. We keep a full stock of all articles re- 
King 9 quired for the game of Tennis, and at the 
oh jowest prices. Full sets of Tennis in strong 
E. 0, boxes. Racke's by all the best 
Wel ——_ ~ets, Poles. Mar«ers. Ropes, and 
inci. pegs. Ayer’s best covered balls always in 
dam, [ME stock. Also fu'l lines of Croquet, Battle- 
rmal dores and Shuttlec’ck. Grace Hoops, Pitch- 
aking Ring Toss, and Base-B+ll Goods. 
Ad. Attention is called to the fact that al- 
though there has been a great improve- 
v. ¥. meot made in the quality of all kinds of 
— Lawn Tennis, the prices are lower than 
al last year. 
hates Special attention given to mail orders. 
et Catalogaes will be mailed on receipt of ten 
hools ceats. 
hool- 
=8R.H. MACY & CO 
t can 
au to 
post- R, s . 
L. Pa 








ELEGANT SHAPE, 


= 


ee HEALTH and 
ut. COMFORT 
CY Perfectly Combined in 
hai MADAME FOY’S 
ooks Skirt Supporting 
CORSET. 


if 


| 





: by mail $1.90. 4 

i ff SRDWISE Panevan, one 

o The Thirteenth Semi-Annual ‘Training 
eR Wm Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


will be ooene i on the first Monday in September. 
Candidates for the Diploma Class wili be admit- 

on passing a satisfactory examination. For 
full particulars address the CHICAGO FREE 
NDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, 175-22nd 8t., 


tone 
tory Belle tor Sohosie, Churemes,ct. 
MENEELY & CO. | Ets. 
















WEST TROY, X, ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on 
=k McShane Bell Foundry. 








Finest Grade of Bells. 






Sharp Pain 


5! 








I hawe been an annu- 
al sufferer from Hay 
Fever for 40 years. It 
recurring about Aug. 
20th each year. For 
several summers I have 
used Ely’s Cream Balm 
with excellent results. 
I am free from any 
Asthmatic symptoms. 
I hope many sufferers F& 
will be induced to try 
the remedy. GEORGE & y 


EARP, Baltimore, Md 
A particle 1s applied into each nostri! and is 
agreeable. Price, 50 cents at Dr 8; by mail, 
60 cen's. ELY BROS.,New York Office 


DEAF 


CURE’ 
tent Improved Cushioned Ear 


THE 
— hearing, and form the —d of 
"% 4 Pail but invisible 


CATARRH 









u K with testimon- 
lols, Address 
F. HISCOX 853 Broadway; N. Y.. Mention this paper 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt, 8. J. RoE. Capt. THOMAS PosT. 

Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foet of nal St. Connecting at Albany next 
morniag, except Sundays, with trains ior the 
North, st, and West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East and West. 


Tickets on sale throughout the North, South 
East and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
boat Offices. Saratoga Office, 369 Broadwa 
J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, pier 41 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. Y.; M. B. Waters, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN POINTS, 


BAR HARBOR, Unt 


East & Northeast, nck oat 


opove Mires 


Leave Pier 29, N.R. at & P. M. daily, except 
Sunday. Send to P. O. Box 3011 for Routes and Rates 
This line connects with a through Parlor 
Car from steamer’s wharf, Providence, 
to Fabyan’s, White Mountains, without 
change. ‘New Route” to Bar Harbor, 
avoiding transfer across Boston. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t G.P. A., New York. 
0. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A. Providence, R. I. 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 












i churches, Schools Se. 262 WEST 23rd STREET, 

if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work 
A he ee a 
)N- 

" CcCOD NEWS 

‘ TO LADIES! 
TS, 














beautiful Gold 
Decorated 












Greatest inducements ever off . _Now's time to 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFEES, apd Bs 
Band Moss or Handsome 


No house can give 


We stand at the head and oo ed 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP 


P.O0.Roxs. 21 & 33 Vesey §t.. Now ¥ 


ENJOY A CUP (¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
ered 


Rose China Tea 


uality 


the same 


‘* Mamma,” said a little uptown thought- 
ful, ‘‘ will you decorate my grave when I 
am dead ?” 

**T hope I shall not have to, my child. 
I would rather you would live to decorate 


ine. 
** So hai I,” was the innocent but frank 
reply. 


Always on top: the as. = ones 
City Times. Always under foot : the shoe. 
Ab, ha! We can do this sort o’ thing, 
too.—Cincinnati Telegram. 


A man in the park reading a sign, 
‘** Keep Off the Grass,” asked a policeman 
facetiously, what he could keep it off 
with, ‘‘With your feet,” was the brief 
reply. 


Young wife (petulantly): “‘ Well. even 
if I don’t come to meet you every night as 
I used, what does it signify?’ Young 
Husband: ‘‘That we have been married 
six months,” 


Colors that wont run—the Confederate 
flags in the War Department at Washing- 
ton. 


A young couple who proposed visiting 
the summit of Mt. Washington registered 
at the Glen House as ‘‘ Two for ascent.” 


It is said of the poor whites of North 
Carolina that when they move, all they 
have to do is to pour a dipper of water on 
the fire and call the dog. 


‘** Do you rectify mistakes here?” asked a 
gentleman as he stepped into a drug store. 
‘** Yes, sir, we do, if the patient is still 
alive,” replied the urbane clerk. 


“‘Oh, mum, the’ was an ugly lookin’ 
tramp kim imto the front pazlor this 
mornin’ when Oi was afther dustin’.” ‘‘ A 
tramp! And whatdid you do, Bridget?’ 
‘**Oi dusted, mum.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 


Express and ge Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra) 


it. 

a ny Furnubed Seems A $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. evators, and 
alt Modern Conveniences. 

urants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, ard ele railroads to all depote. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class botel in the City. 


When a singer’s throat is raw, you can’t 
expect her songs to be well done. 


ADVICE TC MOTHER 


SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
DREN TEETH It 














the CHILD, 80 N 
CURES WIND COLIC 
FOR DIARRHGA. 25 CTS 
Last Saturday the thermometer regis- 
tered about 150 in the water-covler. 


COMPARISON SOLICITED.—A wise discrimin- 
ation should be exercised by all who take medi- 
cine. The proprietors of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
solicit a careful comparison of*this medicine 
with other bood purifiers and medicines, being 
confident that the peculiar merits of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla are eo apparent that the people will 
unhesitatingly prefer it to any other prepara- 
tion. Hood's Sarsa la is not a mixture o! 
molasses and a few inert roots and berbs, but it 
is a‘peculiar conceotrated extract of the test 
alterative and bloud-purifying remedies of the 
vegetable kingdom. The cnormous sales of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the wonderful cures 
effected, prove even mure than has beep cisimec 
for this medicine. It you are sick the best medi- 
cine is none too Tnerefore, iakhe Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 


An advertisement reads: ‘‘ Wanted—a 
nurse to mind children,” It was probably 
inserted by the children. 


I bave been an annual sufferer from fey 
Fever for 40 years. It recurring about Aug. 20t 
For several summers I have used 


many sufferers will be induced to try the remedy. 
GEORGE EARP, Baltimore, Md. 


I have been afflicted with Hay Fever from 


early in August until frost. eyes would 
run a stream of water and I continually. 
[ was advised to use Ely’s Cream Baim. It bas 
worked tike a charm and I can Iam en 


cured. Mrs. EMELINE J OHNSON, Chester. 


There is nothing so persistent as a 
drought and a hot spell, except a rainy 
season. 


Rheumatism and the Gout, cease their twinges, 
if the affected part is daily washed with Gleno's 


which bansshbes pain and renders 





muscles supple and elastic. | 
time a very effective ciarifier and 
beautifier of the skin.Siees i _- 


@ienn’s Sulphur Soap neals and beautifies, Bo. 
GermanCoru Remover 


killsOorns, Bunions, 260 
Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack 4 Brown, Ma 
‘Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure i> | Minute, Ba 


‘*Never take a only et fe 
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It is Absurd 


For people to expect a cure for Indiges- 
tion, unless they refrain from eating 
what is unwholesome ; but if anything 
will sharpen the appetite and give tone 
to the digestive organs, it is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Thousands all over the land 
testify to the merits of this medicine. 

Mrs. Sarah Burroughs, of 248 Eighth 
street, South Boston, writes: “‘ My hus- 
band has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for 
Dyspepsia and torpid liver, and has 
been greatly benefited.” 


A Confirmed Dyspeptic. 


C. Canterbury, of 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., writes, that, suffering 
for years from Indigestion, he was at 
last induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and, by its use, was entirely cured. 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of High street, 
Holyoke, Mass., suffered for over a year 
from Dyspepsia, so that she could not 
eat substantial food, became very weak, 
and was unable to care for her family. 
Neither the medicines prescribed by 
physicians, nor any of the remedies 
advertised fot the cure of Dyspepsia, 
helped her, until she commenced the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘Three 
bottles of this medicine,” she writes, 
“cured me.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY ‘* 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





A TWO CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V. H. 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will bring you ONE of 
the following named publications, issued 
for free distribution by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St Paul Railway : 

Gems of the Northwest. 

A Tale of Ten Cities. 

Guide to Summer Homes. 

The Overland Journey. 

The Northwest and Far West. 

Plain Facts about Dakota. 

All of these publications re finely 
illustrated and contain valuabk informa- 
tion which can be obtained in no other 
way. 





Your Health is Precious. 


The teacher's health is, after all, his capital. 
Without it what can he accomplish in his very 
arduous occupation? The business of teaching 
tends to break down even ti.e strongest consti- 
tution. At the eni of each schoo! year, there 
will be many who will need to give serious atten- 
tion to repairing their physical systems. What 
will they do? Some will resort to ome. If 80. 
they are only putting off the dav of their final 
break down: tor drugs are at best only a de- 
lusion; they never radically cure. Others will go 
to the cuuntry where they can get the best air. 
This is a wiser p'an. But a better plan is to go 
where they may get the advice of a competent 
pbysician and sucb jal trveatmen' and advice 
as their case demands; or merely boarding in a 
healthy place is negative; they need something 
positive, well defined and specifically rc gulated 
as rds their whole daily life, as much so as 
would be required to make succe s of a school. 
This they can get at the Wesley Water Cure, 
pear Delaware Water Gap Pa. It is under the 
care of F. Wilscn Hurd, M.D. (who for a number 
of years was one of the physicians and pro- 

rietors of the celebrated cure at Dunsville, 
a Y.) and who. now for nearly thirty yea’s, bas 
been treating chronic and acute diseases by 
hygienic ncies alone, and with most excellent 
success. Come and sce, or address F. W. Hurd, 
Experiment Milla, Monroe Co., Pa. 


6. 7%. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. lo wth a Pais up capital ef $600, 
geo, surplus $75 000. offers first Mo: tgage ns 

rawiog seven percent Also 6 cent. | jear De- 
bentu 8 d by 106 per cent. of first Mort- 

Toans held in trus: 








BSmpeny. N, Ys ver cont. crrdhcaten of depose 
mpan . per cent. or of depos 
ve partode under one year Write for full informa- 
Uvn and reference the company at 150 Rensau 
St., New York A. L. ORMsBY. Vice-) resident. 





EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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JUST ISSUED. 


HEALTH LESSONS. 


By JEROME WALKER, M.D. 


Lecturer on Hygiene at Long Island College Hem and on girpclosy an Pt bg at the 
Brooklyn Central Grammar-School; Consulting Physician to the Broosls Home for 
Children; late Physician to the St. J obn’s Hospital, the Sheltering Arms Nu: ‘eery. and the Brook- 
yn Society for the Prevention of Cruel:y to Coiidren 








The object of this attractive little work is to teach health subjects to children in an interesti cr d 
and impres«sive way, and to present to their minds hygienic facts that are easily comprehend 
and that quickly lead to practical results in their daily. habits and observatiors, 


The book is beautifully illustrated in a unique and attractive manner. 
Price for Iatroduction or Examination, 48 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BARNES’ NATIONAL SERIES COMPLETE. 


BARNES’ NEW N AL READERS. A Five Book Series. 
BARNE®’ NEW GEOGRAPHIES. A Two-(ook Series. 
BARNES’ 2 ICS, A Two-Book Series, 


AN 
BARNES oe ek. EF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. ew Edition of 
BARNES" PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
oung Classes. 
BARNES’ SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Lafigtiage Lessons atid Technical Gram. 


A Work for 


spt gp tatale ty 5-4 SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Grammar Schoo! Course, ¢ —_— 

s: 

ES’ PO x EX WING. Freehand, Eight Books; Mechanical, Two Books; 
erspective, ‘Two &.L. 
NE®s’ TI rr KS, Jet Black,|] BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS. pas 

Bann irre ro ton INE , Nos. I, S83! 444. — 


. BARN&S & CO., Educational Publishers, New York and Chicago. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 


THE HOUSE I! LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for children. With 
special reference to the pature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
upon the human system. 12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with 
engravings and full page colored plates. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 
ECLECTIC CERMAN FIFTH READER.—Complete Classical Reader 


for seventh and eighth school years, Sketches of German authors, and thirteen 
portent ; ; essays on German and German-American literature ; and other valuable 
eatures. Cioth, 325 pp, 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP. BRAGG & CO. Publ'shers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No, 1. ** DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 


recording attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but once aterm. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2, ‘‘MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly averages of No. 1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative standing 
=e San of a class, in the above particulars; names ueed be written but oncea year. 

ce, 75 cents. 


No. 3. “MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly report-card, with envelupe, 
for inspection by parents ; one card is used fcra year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. “ MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 

No. 5. ‘‘WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 

Samples of Nos, 3, 4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 














Tho N ew Inductive ivttmotie: 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 


The Two Book Course consists of the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 
WHY 9 [2 They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 


Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. | or DDANC ENNICA MONIT (4 


HALSTED’S ELEMENTS OF GROMEIRY THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 60, | % 


vo.. cloth, $1.75, PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Models, 


JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALGULU US, 8vo. 
cloth, 1.50 Drawing Books, Dra 
URVE TRACING, 12mo.. * and Artists’ Mater 
MERRIM AN LARP SOUR 12mo, MO. , “ 1.30 Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu: 

VO, 2 eae cation, 4180 MANUFACTURERS OF 
OLIVER, WAIT & JONES’ THIGON MET 
= QNOMETRY, | PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS. 
RIGUFFBRENTIAL GALOULT 
ol, 8 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, ne sae 
in, clot mar 
DIFFE RENTIAL AND IN TEGRAL oth, 1.0 
7m: th, 2.50 
WOOD'S CO-ORDINATH GkOM ERY, 
th, 2.00 
—— TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo,-cloth, 1.00 
Published and for sale by 





ta Prim: ~~ 4 
ies, are nk ee 


furdished ‘ 7 ae aaa s prices. fyrand are 

been adopted by ‘the pountey and 

are opie to hy correct teaching 
Form wing inevery stage, pnd especially 





JOEE, Wh WILEY & SONS, New York. ne Pare Str es —— ag ae 


and-cireular sent-tree-by-mail, | 79 Wabash one 


KINDERGARTEN "sacs" 








3. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CG, 
7 Bast léra Sreeer, 
New Yous. 


P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


IN RANK IN COST 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST, 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks, 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 

















POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 

School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. P 

LOCK WOOD’S COMPLETE COURSE OF Me 

? T 

LADIES’ ANGULAR HANDWRITING. a 

Feeling the demand for a compicte course of instruction in this style of writing, and which ? 
should be based upon correct and scientific principles, this Series of Copy-Books has been pre- 

pared with reference to it. Th 
It comprises an original and thorough course of Aogaes entering by means of a series 

of pro; ve mode! copies, written in various styles of band, and in the most epenoves man- T 


ner, after a thorough examination of all the most popular systems publ in En: 
These copies, if faithfully followed, wili give to any one, in a short time, my t a dom in 
this beautiful and distinguished style ot writing. 
No. i. LETTERS, aes Hand. 
and ELEMENTARY WORDS, Bold do. 
He WORDS, with CAPITALS, saa do, 


. SENT EN One, | Medium do. 
sses, &c- Finished do. 
8. NOTES and INVITATIONS. do. 


PRICE PER DOZEN, $1.44. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 812 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 


















PUBLISH 
**Collier’s Histories,” Every home, school, and office needs 
pes a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, snd | 
** World at Home Readers.” orcas or: gong: > rsamaatey 


in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 





Their catalogue will be sent free to an 
dress and contains a large pro peoryicn of 


ad- 
ks 









suitable for Supplementary 
peorts Wu confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHooL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with adve 


MACMILLAN & C0.’'S 





end costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“No? KQUALLED BY Aly OTHER’. 



























SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. V 
guxeys Lessons in Elem. Physio ogy.. Gt. 10 SMI’ 
Lessons in Physical Geog........... 10 : 
fee ate wee 143) TH Bast | Youne. Pottera sg 
’ Junior Course 0) . Chemistry...... . f 
joventa Elementary Lessons in Logic........ .40 TEXT- BOOKS. _— 
cokyers lea Lessons fi je 338 Fo 
Béucational Catalogue sent free on appiication. Ser noes —— app! 
112 Fourth Ave. New York. 3. They are the easiest to teach. 
4. They are the most complete ‘ 
LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- and economical. he © 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
Walker’s Ph 1 mail, $1.35 ; Prec- TT 
tical Work in the Behool Room, Parti. ‘Teach. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. sg 
ee. Editi 80. cts. ; us’ tion, 35 ots, ; pe EST eae 
Part it Tee BO ants} cts. : Selesed . 
Words for Spelling, cies 2 ctx; DeGraars Devel. | JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
b a, $1.36, cloth, ee nears. Giffin's Graded 35 T 10th STREET 
an ’ 
iew Questions, 55 cts.; Garlanda da’s Philosophy NORTH ot A 
f Words $1.35, «Send for catalogue. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
oy Fsen ee The Business-Standard Copy-Bo 
“It makes the teaching of Coates Science 
poseibl in The Common : 
nce Last and Descriptive Catalogue free | LATEST. CHEAPEST. BESTA... 
the 
B. LIPPINCOT T COMPANY, KS FOR THE LEA 
535% Ta Market pereet. Punaderpunn” } a meeps Ba ma unig te 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, tc | MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES H 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACK PAG dey 

















PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 7? are 
Com. SCHOOL Counse, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 hab 
CowPERTHWAIT 6 COM 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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